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THE RECONCILIATION. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


~~. Paster, faster! your horses creep like 
snails! drive for your life!” cried the impatient 
Morley, as the noble animals he so slandered 
dashed along the pebbly turnpike road, while the 
sparkles flew from their iron-shod hoofs like a 
flight of fire flies. 

The postillion, with voice and whip, put.them 
to the top of their speed; and the chaise, in its 
rapid course, left behind it a trail of light, as 
though its wheels had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, en- 
forced a more moderate gait, when Morley, asif 
struck by a sudden recollection, turned his head 
anxiously towards his companion, a lovely young 
woman, who, pale, silent, and motionless, reclin- 
ed on his shoulder. 

“ Ellén, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, “I 
fear this will prove too much for your delicate 


frame.” 

There was no reply. 

Morley leaned his face nearer to hers, and, by 
the moonbeams, saw that her features were fix- 
ed, her open eyes gazing on vacancy, while the 
tears which had recently streamed from them, 
seemed congealed upon ber bloodless cheeks. 

“ God of Heaven !” exclaimed Morley, ** what 
means this? Ellen, beloved, adored ! do you not 
hear me? will you not speak to me—to Morley, 
your Morley ?”’ and he gently pressed her in his 
arms. ‘ 

The name he uttered, like g charm, dissolved 
the spell that bound her. A Jong drawn sigh, as 
ifstruggling from a breaking heart, escaped her 
‘cold, quivering lips; a frésh mountain of tears 
burst forth; and with an hysteric sob she fell 
upon the bosom of her lover. 

The alarmed, but enraptured Morley folded 
her in his arms, and bent to kiss away her tears— 
when, with a sudden start, she disengaged herself 
from his embrace, and drawing back, looked 
wildly and earnestly in his face. 

“ Morley,” she said, in a voice of thrilling tone, 
“do you love me?” 

“ Dearest, best Ellen,” he replied, “do you, 
can you doubt it ?” 

“Do you love me, Morley !” she repeated with 
increased earnestness. 

“ Truly—devotedly—madly,” cried Morley,on 
his knees. . “‘ By the heaven that is shining over 
us ” 

“No more oaths—enough of protestations,— 
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Are you willing, by one action—at this moment, 
to prove that I am truly dear to you, Morley ?” 

“TIT am, though it carry with it my destruc- 
tion!” 

» “Task not your destruction—I implore you to 
prevent mine, Return!” 

Morley gazed at her; as-if doubting his sense 
of hearing. 

“ Return !” 

* Return, instantly !” 

“Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might 
have added, “ in your senses ?” butshe interrupt- 
ed him. 

“ [ am serious—I am not mad, Morley ; no, nor 
inconstant, nor fickle,” she added, reading the 
expression that was arising on Morley’s counte- 
mance. “ That I love, and in that love am.inca- 
pable of change, do not, Morley; insult me by 
doubting, even by a look. But O, if you love 
me as you ought, as you have sworn you do, asa 
-man of honor, I implore you to take me back. to 
my father——”’ ‘ 

‘To your father !” exclaimed Morley, almost 
unconscious of what he said. . 

** Ay, to my father, my gray*headed, my doat- 
ing,my confiding father: take me to him before 
his heart is broken by the child he loves. Lhave 

~been with him,” she cried in wild agony, “ even 
now, as I_lay in your arms, spell bound in my 
trance, while the carriage rolléd on to my per- 
dition. I could not move—f eould not speak ; 
but 1 knew where I was, and whither I was hur- 
rying: yet even then was I with my father,” she 
said, with a voice and look of supernatural solem- 
nity: “ he lay on his death-bed; his eye turned 
upon me—his fixed and glaring eye, it rested on 
me as I lay in yourarms; hecursed me and died! 
His malediction yet rings in my ears—his eye.is 
now upon ine. Morley, for the love of heayen, . 
cre it is too late , 

“ Coinpose yourself, ny beloved—imy own El- 
len.” 

* Do you still hesitate,” she cried ; “‘ would you 
still socthe my frantic soul with words? Your 
Ellen! short sighted man, your Ellen! .What 
shall bind her to a husband who could aban- 
don a father—what power may transform the 
renegade daughter into the faithful wife! .Mor- 3 
ley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, do not, « 
do not destroy the being who loves you—whe 
aslss you to._preserve her soul !’’ 
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Morley caught her as she sank at his feet ; and 
. she remained in his arms in a state of insensibi- 
lity. 
*He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about mid- 
way up the acclivity, when Morley called to the 
postillion. 

“ Turn your horses’ heads,” he said, “ we shall 
return.” 

The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour 
from the alteration in their course, and were pro- 
ceeding at a brisk pace on their return, when 
Ellen again revived. 

“ Where am I—whither am I carried?” she 
wildly exclaimed. 

“ 'To your father, my beloved,” whispered Mor- 


“ To my father, Morley, to my father !—can it 
be ?—but no, I will not doubt; you never deceiv- 
ed me—you cannot. God biess you, Morley; 
God bless you, my brother, my dear brother,” 
and-with her pure arms around his neck she im- 
printed a sister’s holy kiss upom his lips, and, dis- 
solved in delicious tears, sank with the confidence 
of conscious innocence upon his bosom. The 
etherial influence of virtue fell like a balm upon 
the tumultuous feelings of the lovers; and never 
in the wildest moment of passion, not even when 
he first heard the avowal of love from his heart’s 


selected, had Morley felt so triumphantly happy. 
° . . . 


* * * 

“ Where is he—let me see him—is he alive—is 
he well?” shrieked Ellen, as she rushed into the 
house of her father. 

“For whom do you inquire, madam,” coldly 
asked the female she addressed, the maiden sister 
of Ellen’s father. 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus. I 
am not what you think me. But my father—my 
father, is he—is lie alive, is he well? O beloved 
aunt, have pity on me, I am repentant, I am in- 
nocent——”” 

“ [In one word, Ellen, are you not married ?”’ 

“ f am not.” 

* Heaven be praised! follow me—your father 
is not well——” 

“ For the loveof heaven—before it is too late ;” 
and the distracted girl rushed into the room and 
knelt at her father’s side. 


“ Father! do not avert your face—father, I am * 


your own Ellen. I am restored to you as | left 
you. By the years of love that have passed be- 
tween us, forgive the folly—the offence—the 
crime of a moment. By the memory of my mo- 
th er. ” 

“ Cease”—said the old man, endeavoring, 
through the weakness of age and infirmity, and 
the workings of agonized feelings, to be firm ; 
“ forbear,and answer me—is this gentleman your 
husband ?” 

Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stept for- 
ward. “TI am not,” said Morley, “ blessed with 
that lady’s hand; she has refused it, unless it is 
given with your sanction; and without that sanc- 
tion, dearly as I love her; and hopeless as I may 
be of your consent, I will never hereafter ask it.” 





“Do you pledge your word to this, young 
man ?” 

“‘ My sacred word as a man of honour—I may 
have inherited your hate, but I will never deserve 
2” 

* Children, you have subdued me!” exclaimed 
the father. “ Morley, my daughter is yours!” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely be- 
lieving the scene before him to be real. 

“* My father!” said the weeping Ellen on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, her innocent 
cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and 
even Ellen’s favourite dog seemed to thank her 
father for his kindness to his dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around his 
daughter’s waist, and as he pressed her lover's 
hand, he said, 

“ Behold, in all this, the goodness of God: be- 
hold the blessings that follow the performance of 
our duties. Your father, young gentleman, be- 
fore you saw the light, had entailed my hate on 
his offspring. I had nourished this bitter feeling 
even against you, who had never offended me, 
and whom every one else loved. This very day 
the cherished hostility of years had given way be- 
fore my desire to secure my daughter’s happiness. 
I felt that age was creeping on me—and but the 
morning of this blessed day I had resolved, over 
this holy book, to prove my contrition for my 
sinful harboring of hatred towards my fellow 
creatures, by yniting you, my children, in mar- 
riage. The tidings of my daughter’s elopement 
scattered to the winds all : »y better thoughts, and 
revived my worst in tenfold strength. I did not 
order a pursuit: I did more. I felt, at least I 
thought so, the approach of my malady to a re- 
gion where it would soon prove fatal. No time 
was to be lost: my will was hastily drawn out, 
bequeathing my beggared daughter but her fa- 
ther’s curse; it would have been signed this 
night; for over this book I had.taken an oath 
never to forgive her who could abandon her fa- 
ther.” ' 

“O my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom 
the horrible images of her trance returned, “in 
pity, my dear father-——” : 

** Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever excel- 
lent Ellen. Your filial obedience has prolonged 
your father’s life.” —Atlantic Souvenir. 





ELASTICITY OF FEATHERS. 


Tue elasticity of feathers was well illustrated 
by an experiment lately performed in the library 
of the Royal Institution, London, of immersing 
feathers, rumpled and bent in almost every di- 
rection, in boiling water, and on withdrawing 
them they were seen to have resumed their 
regular and natural form. This was accidentally 


‘discovered by a specimen of a foreign bird, the 


plumage of which had been very much rumpled, 
falling into some hot water, which restored it; 
and the process appears to be one that may prove 
of much advantage to the preservers of those 
beautiful animals. 
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THE GHOST OF KILSHEELAN. 


Now hear me relate 


My story, which perhaps thou hast not heard. 


Mitton. 


ir is not more than three years since, when I | ed towards us. Two of them were dressed like 
was present at one of those assizes for Tipperary, | the peasants of Tipperary, in their best apparel, 


so little distinguished ia the annals of that coun- 
try, and so infamous in the records of Ireland for 
the horrible but aceustomed detail of atrocity, 
assassination, and recklessness of human life. I 


had been listening for some days, with horfor and | 


disgust, @ the crimes of the murderers who were 
brought to the bar of justice, and to the shame- 
less and bare-faced perjuries of those who sought 
te shelter them from the consequences. of their 
guilt;—I had listened until my senses recoiled 
with affright at the villanies that were detailed 
to me; and 1 had marked with equal abhorrence 
and contempt, the stolid: countenances of the 
alibi witnesses for the prisoners, while their na- 
tive perjuries were translating into the English 
language, with which they pretended to be’ un- 
acquainted. From the midst of this scene of 
misery, vice, and sin, I gladly received an order 
to return immediately to Dublin. 

Upon inquiring at the coach-office, I was in- 
formed that all the inside places to the metro- 
polis were engaged for a “ particular company;” 
but the clerk could not tel] me who or what they 
were, nor even satify my inquiries so far as to 
inform me to which sex the “ particular com- 
pany” belonged. My curiosity was, I confess, 
excited by the circumstance; and it was with 
little of the listnessness of a stage-coach passen- 
ger that I took my place beside the driver the 
next morning. Before I mounted the box, I 
took care to look into the coach: it was empty. 
There were not upon the roof any one of those 
innumerable and nameless depositories of stow- 
age, that indicate the profusion or attention to 
personal comfort of a female traveller. The 
coach had no outside passenger but myself; and 
the blank countenance of the hostler, as he pock- 
eted his solitary shilling, sufficiently manifested 
that there was for his advantage but one depar- 
ture that morning from Clonmel. 

We had travelled for about two miles when 
we came toa place where the road turns in di- 
rectly upon the river’s bank. Here about ten 
or twelve persons could be observed collected 
together. The low whistle of a mounted police- 
man, whom we had once or twice encountered 
on the road, was responded to by them. I could 
distinguish the military step and bearing of some 
amongst the group; and the protrusfons in the 
dark frieze coats with which they were enve- 
_ loped, showed that they carried the short muskets 

with which every one of the Irish police are 
armed. The coachman was directed to pull up 
—in a few seconds afterwards a movement took 
place in thedistant body, and five persons walk - 





or as they themselves term it, “ their Sunday 
clothes.” There were two immediately behind, 
and as if watching with a practised glance every 
attitude of the countrymen—these I at once re- 
cognised as two of the Dublin peace-officers, 
while, in front of the four walked a gentleman, 
who, either for the purpose of concealment or 
more probably to protect himself from the cold, 
had his face covered up nearly to the eyes with 
a silk handkerchief, while his person was enve- 
loped with a rug coat, over which was thrown a 
large camlet cloak. He appeared to be con- 
versing with one of the countrymen, whose pale, 
but still handsome features, his dark and heavy 
eye-brows, his steady manner, his crouching de- 
meanour, and the quick glances of his lively 
black eyes at once betrayed him to me as the 
notorious and intelligent approver Fitzgerald— 
the man who had first conspired to murder the 
unfortunate Mora, who afterwards betrayed his 
associates in guilt, and brought to justice a ma- 
jority of them. While Fitzgerald was speaking 
to the gentleman, his associate in guilt, and fel- 
low-approver, Ned Ryan, was walking care- 
lessly along, kicking at the stones on the road, 
and watching apparently with the most intense 
interest the distance he would be able to drive 
them. It could not be known that he was taking 
any part in the conversation that was going on,ex- 
cept that whenever the gentleman turnéd towards 
him, he raised his hand to his hat, and seemed 
to give a brief reply to the question put to him. 
The only words I could hear were these—they 
proceeded from Fitzgerald—* Know Kerby, is’t? 
I'd know him, your honour, in a patthern—I only 
saw him while we were settlin’ Mora’s business, 
and by ——, he has a curl o’ the eye, that I’d 
never forget, barrin’ I lost the recollection I have 
of my own mother, rest ber sowl! Know him? 
by ——, he has a twist wid the forefinger o’ the 
right band, that maybe yourself ’d never forget, 
supposin’ you saw it oace, counsellor.” 

I could see a large full gray eye turn mpon 
Fitzgerald as he made use of this dubious ex- 
pression. In a few seconds the entire party was 
at the coach-door, and the gentleman, who was 
still muffled up, exclaimed, “ Peace-officers, you 
will look carefully to these two men—anot a word 
is to be spoken by either of them on business— 
detachments of the police and military will pro- 
tect you to Kilkenny, from thence to Dublin there 
can be no apprehension of violence.” Fitzger- 
ald, Ryan, and the two peace-offigers entered the 
coach, and it proceeded at a rapid. rate on its 
journey. On my looking round, | observed that 
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the mysterious gentleman had joined the police, 
and that they were turning through a bye-road 
to Clonmel. 

* Musha, sweet, bad luck go with you,vong 
Jack,” said the coachman; “ but it’s a pair of 
informin’, murderin’ villains you're after puttin’ 
into the dacent coach this mornin’.” 

“ Who do you call long Jack ?” said J. 

“ Who do I call long Jack? who but the coun- 
sellor ?” 

*“ What counsellor?” ; 

* The counsellor? Oh! the counsellor for the 
crown—the villain o’ the world, that’s hangin’ all 
the boys in Tipperary—long Jack D——, that 
has a tongue that ’d twist a rope round a man’s 
neck in a pair of minutes—that’s the long Jack I 
mane—him, that’s after puttin’ two blackguards, 
and two dealers, that’s greater blackguards 
again, into my coach—barrin’ that my own neck 
’d be broke by.it, I wished it was knocked to 
smithereens this minute.” 

* I am certain you must be mistaken,” 1 ob- 
served ; “ the tones of that gentleman’s voice are 
much hoarser than Mr, D——’s.” 

“ Hoarser! Why then if they are, it’s with 
roguery they’re hoarser—it’s the fellow’s voice 
that frets me, for he’s as pleasant at hangin’ as 
another man is at a christenin’ or a berrin’, and 
he cracks a joke at the very minute he’s crackin’ 
aman’s neck. Old Taler was bad enough ; but 
long Jack is ten times worse entirely. So it’s 
poor Ned Kerby they’re now lookin’ after? Oh! 
then one way or another somebody will hear who 
they want most before I’m a day oulder—an’ for 
me to be drivin’ in a coach them that brought 
him into a scrape, and now wants to swear his 
life away. Oh! but wasn’t it hard fortune that 
I should ever know a cow from a garron, when 
it’s four 0’ them that I’m drivin’ this blessed day 
to please the murderin’ rapscallions, Fitzgerald 
an’ Ryan.” 

“ Assuredly,” said I, ‘‘ you are not vexed with 
those two wretched men, if they now are instru- 
ments in bringing to justice the murderers of an 
innocent, an unoffending, and an industrious 
man. It is true, that they were wicked enough 
to combine with other miscreants to deprive a 
human being of life ; but that is a crime of which 
they have repented, and they are now endea- 
vouring to make every reparation for it, by the 
prosecution and conviction of the assassins ‘of 
Mora.” 

* It’s 'asy seein’, that it’s little you know o’- 
them; or the counthry. I'll tell you what, Sir, 
that you have in the coach two boys, that if they 
were out, an’ free, would be afther doin’ the 
same thing only for the askin’. Sure, all they 
did was only for a wornin’, that neither kith nor 
kin of any informer should dare show his nose in 
the bounds o’ the county. And as to ripintin’-— 
what would they ripint of? Is it that there was 
put out o’ the way a man that was doin’ as all 
the tyrants in the land are doin’—takin’ the 
places over their heads—raisin’ the rints on them, 
and lavin’ them as they are this day, with two of 
the bloody lubers beside them. Ripint! the devil 





a ripint they ripint. I be bail you, they never 
tould long Jack—convarsible, an’ fal! o’ dis- 
course as they_are for him—where they hid their 
arms last. No—and now.mind my words, that, 
except the poor lads they’re afther gibbetin’, the” 
never a man more will ever be got by them. 
The rest o’ the sufferersare safe any way.”* 

“Then you have not, I perceive,” said I, “ any 
great respect for an informer.” _ 

“ Respect!” cried the coaéhman, “no, the 
devil a respect—but as this is a long stage I will 
tell you a story about what we call an informer, 
and which I know to be a real truth in a man- 
ner. 

“ It’s something more sor forty, or fiye-and- 
forty years ago, that there lived in ee 
this very county of Tipperary, a real old ‘ 
—he was one Major Blennerhasset—one of the 
realold Protestants. None o’ your upstarts that 
come in with Cromwell or Ludlow, or anyo’ the 
blackguard biblemen o’ them days—for the only 
difference between a bibleman now, Sir, and the 
biblemen o’ former times was just this—that 
Cromwell’s biblemen used to burn us out of, 
house an’ home, while the bibleman now only 
tells us that we are goin’ to blazes—so, your ho- 


» nour, you see they were. determined to fire us 


one way or another. Well, as I was telling you, 
Major Biennerhassett was a real old Protestant, 
and though he’d curse an’ swear, an’*d—n the 
Papists when he’d be in a passion, the devil a 
one of him would be ever after turnin’ us out of 
our little holdings, supposin’ we were two, or 
three, or may be five gales in arrear. 

‘** Now you may be sure that all the boys were 
distracted one morning, to hear that the Major 
was found with his throat cut from ear to ear, in 
a most unhandsome manner. There wasn’t a 
Papist in the parish but knew that he hadn't # 
hand in it—for the Major was as dead as a door 
nail, or Queen Elizabeth. There wasn’t a neigh- 
bour’s child in the entire barony that wasn’t up 
at the Majot’s big house in no time, to hear ‘ how 
the poor master’s throat was cut,’ and when they 
saw him it was plain to be seen that the Major 
didn’t do it himself—for there was the poor right 
hand cut in two nearly, and such a gash as be 
had in his throat, they all said, couldn’t be given 
by himself, because the Major, it was well 
known, wasn’t kithogued (left handed). Besides 
that, there was the old gold watch gone, an’ his 
bonds, an’ what money he had in the house, along 
with a £500 note. 

“ To be sure the magistrates had an inquest, 


* The coachman was correct both in his opinion and his 
prophecy. It appeared at a subsequent assizes, on the cross 
examination of Ryan, that he had informed the government 
of every matter connected with himself but one—the place 
where he had his gun concealed. This was a secret which 
he raid he never would disclose to them, and he also declared, 
on his oath, that he hoped to live to be able again to use it! 
None of the murderers of Mora, except those first apprehend- 
ed, have yet been taken. One of them, Edward Kirby, defied 
for several months all the plans and stratagems of the police 
to arrest him. . He was, at length, shot accidentally by one of 
his own pistols, as he was leaping across a hedge, and at @ 
time when the police were not in pursuit of him 
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an’ pretty work they made about it—an’ may be 
the newspapers didn’t make fine talk about it— 
they never stopped for three months sayin’ < all 

Protestants in Tipperary were murdered by 
the Papists,’ and so on, till this peaceable county 
was under the Insurrection Act, an’ then to be 
sure they never stopped* transpertin’ us—an’ all 
this was by raison of a»decent. gentleman's throat 
bein’ cut by some blackguard or-another. At 
all events thére Was no makin’-head nor tail o’ 
the Major’s murder till comin’ on the*assizes, 
when two young innocents—ohe Jack Carey, 
and one Bill Dorney were taken up for it. My 
father knew the two chaps well, and except that 
they didn’t care what they did to come round a 
girl, h m tohld me, that milder, nor inno- 
céntery modester, gor partier behaved boys 
he never seen. The people, in fact, were sure 
they would be acquitted till they heard that Lord 
Norbury was comin’ the cigcuit, an’ then they 
gave it up as a bad job. 

“ Atlast the day o’ the trial came, an’ to the sur- 
prise and wonderment of every body, who should 
get up on the table, an’ take the book in_his 
hand, to swear away the lives of poor Jack Carey 
and Bill Dorney, but one Kit Cooney! Now, 
Kit, you must know, was the only creature that 
lived with the Major—for the Major was an ould 
batchelor—and Cooney fled the country after the 
Major was murdered, an’, in troth, every one 
thought it was he who did the Major’s business— 
for he wasn’t the best o’ character at any time, 
_ an’ every one was wonderin’ why the Major let 

him live with him, at all, at all. Up Kit got on 
the table, as bould as a lion, an’ he swore hard 
an’ fast, as a trooper, that Dorney and Carey 
murdered the Major in his bed, and that he him- 
self, Kit Cooney, the vagabond, agreed to join 
them in doin’ so; buf that he ripinted of it, and 
wouldn’t lay a hand on the ould man, but ran 
away to Dublin, when it was all over, and tould 
the Polis there all about it. He was, you see, 
Sir,a king’s evidence, an informer, and, in short, 
he hung the two men. The truth was, Cooney 
had the Dublin Polis magistrates to back him 
out, an’ the two poor boys wouldn’t prove an 
alibi at alh—but this indeed I often heard their 
friends say, that if the two gassoons liked it they 
could have proved alibis for them in twenty dif- 
ferent places, all at the same time, an’ each o’ 
them forty miles away from the murder ; besides 
that the two boys themselves could show, as clear 
as day-light, where they really were the night the 
Major was murdered. The fact is, it was said, 
that Carey and Dorney were doing something that 
night they didn’t want the priest to know any- 
thing about. At all events they might have let 
such evidence alone, for they’d have been hung 
on Kit Cooney’s affidavy at any rate. They, to 
be sure, said they were innocent, and the people 
believed them—the judge said they were guilty, 
and the jury believed him, and the two young 
men were hung accordingly. This, Sir, 1 was 
tellin’ you, happened five an’ forty years ago, and 
just like the present times, Cooney knew the 
country too well to stop in it—at best he was but 





an informer, an’ Tipperary is a spot that was 
always ‘counted too hot for them kind o’ rapscal- 
lions. It wasn’t for many years afther that he 
was heard of, an’ the way that mention was made 
of him was just thus. 

“ It-was,you see, about six and twenty years 
next Holy-Eve night, that my aunt Biddy—an’ 
it’s from her own son I have the story, which is 
next to’ knowin’ it myself—it was on that very 
night—(an’ it’s a night that’s mighty remarkable 
entirely for quare stories of the good people)— 
that she was standin’ at the door of poor, ould 
Major Blennerhassett’s house that was, and loolf- 
in’»out to see what in the. world was keepin’ 
Paddy (that was her husband’s name) so long at 
the market of Golden—(for it was market-day 
in Golden) when she seen a well-dressed, farmer- 
like man with clothes on him that looked as if 
they were made in Dublin—you see, they hadn’t 
the Tipperary cut upon them, at all.—And there 
was this decentish ould man standin’ right oppo- 
site her on the road, an’ Jookin’ terrible narrow 
at the house. Well, she thouglit nothin’ at all o’ 
that; for it’s few people could pass the road with- 
out stoppin’ to look at the Major’s house, it was 
such an out o’ the way big one to be so near the 
high road. ‘ God save you, ma’am,’ says he.— 
‘God save you kindly, sir,’ says she. ‘ It’s a 
could night,’ says he. *’Tis,’ says she, ‘ will you 
come in, an’ take an air of the fire?’ ‘1 will,’ 
sayshe. Soshe brought him down to the kitchen, 
an’ the first thing she remarked was, that she 
forgot to tell him of an ugly step, that lay in his 
way, an’ that every body tripped over, if they 
wern't tould of it, or didn’t know it well before. 
And yet, without a trip or jostle, but smooth, and 
smack clean like herself, the stranger walked 
down stairs before her. ‘ By my sowkins,’ said 
she to herself,‘ you were here before, my good 
mon, whoever you are, and I must keep my eye 
upon you’—an’ then she talks out to him, ‘ are 
you dry or hungry ?’ says she. ‘ No, but I'd like 
a drink of buttermilk, says he. ‘ Why then, I'll 
get that same for you,’ says she; ‘ what country- 
man are you?’ ‘ Then to tell you the truth,’ says 
he, ‘I’m a Connoughtman.’ ‘Why then you 
hav’n’t a bit o’ the brogue,’ says she, * but talk 
English almost entirely, as well as myself.’— 
‘Oh!’ says hé, ‘ I was in Dublin polishing off the 
brogue.’ ‘ That accounts,’ says she, ‘ for the fine 
accent*you have—were you ever in these parts 
before?’ ‘ Never,’ says he. ‘ That's a lie,’ says 
she to herself; ‘ but I'll go an’ fetch you a noggin 
o’ the buttermilk.’ ‘ Thank ’ee,’ says he. You 
see, she left him sifting in the kitchen, and while 
she went for the buttermilk, which was to a 
pantry like, off the kitchen, an’ while she was 
there, she saw the stranger put his hand to the 
second brick, in the hob, take out some little 
parcel, and run it into his breeches pocket. 
While he was doin’ this, she saw his little black 
ferret-eyes, that were not longer in appearance 
nor a hawk’s, but were bright and glisenin” and 
dazzlin’ like them, wheelin’ all round the kitchen, 
to see if any one was watching him. In a minute, 
she knew the gallows-look of him—it was Kit 
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Cooney that had hung her own flesh an’ blood, 
till they were high an’ dry as a side o’ bacon. 
To be sure, the poor woman was frightened 
enough, but she was very stout, and didn’t let on, 
an’ accordingly, she came out with the noggin, 
an’ when he drank it off, she sat down opposite 
him, an’ asked him would he stop the night, as 
her husband would be home in a few minutes, 
an’ would be glad to see ony one that could tell 
him about the castle, an’ the parliament house, 
an’ the bridges, an’ the lord-mayor, an’ all the 
fine sights of Dublin. ‘ No, thank ’ee,’ says he, 
‘7 must be in Golden to-night—I’ve got all I 
wanted from you.’ ‘ Faith you have,’ says she 
to herself again, ‘ but whatever it is, it’s more nor 
a drink of buttermilk.’ 

© Well, Sir, the man left her, an’ she sat down 
waitin’ for her husband, quite melancholly like, 
an’ wondrin’ what in the world it was that Coo- 
ney had taken from behind the hob ; she sarched 
it mighty cutely, but if she was lookin’ from that 
day to this, not a ha’p’orth she could find, but an 

hole, an’ nothin’ in it. 

“ Ten o'clock struck—eleven o’clock struck, 
an’ no Paddy was yet come home—-so to comfort 
herself, she sat down to make a cup of fay, an 
to make it strong she determined to put a stick 
(a glass of whiskey) in it. She had the bread an’ 
the butter, an’ the whiskey bottle, and the tay- 
pot laid comfortably on the settle-bed, an’ there 
she was sittin’ on a creepeen (little stool) beside 
it, when the clock struck twelve—the very in- 
stant it did, she heard the drawing room door 
open—an’—tramp—tramp—tramp, she heard two 
feet comin’ down stairs—an’—whack—whack— 
whack went a stick against the bannisters, as if 
somebody, who was lame, was hobbling down to 
her, as well as his two legs an’ a stick would 
carry him. To be sure the poor woman was 
frightened enough—she knew it could not be 
Paddy; for if he had a stick in his fist, he would 
be more likely to knock it against a man’s head 
than an ould wooden bannister. ‘The Lord 
saveyus!’ says she to herself, ‘is this Kit Coo- 
ney’s comin’ back to massacree me?’ ‘ Hilloa!’ 
She then called out, ‘ You vagabone, whoever 
you are, don’t be afraid to show your face to an 
honester woman than ever your mother was.’— 
Devil an answer she got. ‘ Oh,’ says she, ‘ may 
be it’s nobody at all—I’ll take another cup o’ tay 
*t any rate.’ She had just filled it out, an’ put 
the second stick in it, an’ was maixen it with a 
spoon, when she turned up her eyes, an’ who in 
the world should she see leaning over the settle- 
bed, an’ lookin’ quite cantankerous, an’ doleful 
at the same time at her, but—the Major him- 
self!!! There he was with the very same dress 
that she had seen on him the very last day he was 
out with the Tipperary Militia. 

“ He had on him a cocked hat that was, at 
least, three feet broad, an’ two gold bands on it, 
that were glistenin’ as grandly as if they had 
only that minute cume out o’ the shop, an’ had 
never got a drop’a rain on them—then he had a 
large black leather stock on his neck, an’ a 
grand red officer's coat, that between the green 





that it was turned up with, an’ the gold that was 
shinin’ all over it, you could hardly tell what co- 
lour it was—his shirt was as fine as silk, an’ 
fringed with beautiful tuckers—an’ then, the 
leather-breeches on his thin ould legs were as" 
white as the driven snow, an’ his boots that came 
up to his knee were as’ black an’ polished as a 
craw’s neck. The Major in fact was dressed out 
in the very shute that he went up.to Dublin to get 
inade for himself, an’ that he never wore, 

it was of the King’s birth-day, or the like. To be 
sure poor Biddy, who knew that the Major was 
buried many a long day ago, an’ knowin’ too 
right well that she got drunk—with grief—at his 
wake, was spifflicated, an’ in fact, Sir, completely 
nonplushed with admiration, when saw him 
standin’ before her in his best clothes. hadn't 
time to say *‘ God save you kindly’ to him, when 
he said to her, 

“* So, Biddy, a man can’t walk down his own 
stairs, that was, without your abusin’ like a pick- 
pocket, an’ callin’ him names. I little thought 
I'd ever hear your mother’s daughter call poor 
ould Major Blennerhassett, that was a friend to 
you an’ yours, a vagabone. It’s ’asy knowin’ it’s 
im my grave I am, an’ not here, or you'd cut the 
tongue out o’ your ugly head, before you'd dare 
to say such a word to me, you drunken black- 
guard.’ 


“*QO! then, Major,’ says Biddy, ‘ sure enough, 


if I knew that it was you, that was in it, I’d be 
the biggest o’ vagabones to call you _pames; but 
how in the world was I to think, that’ you'd be 
walkin’ like a whiteboy at this unseasonable hour 
o’ the night?’ 

“*Oh! then, Biddy, if you knew how glad I 
am to get a walk, you wouldn’t wonder at my 
walkin’ whenever I’d be let—may be you'd be 
glad to stretch your limbs yourself, if they were 
afther being cramped twenty-five years in a cold 
grave. But how is Paddy ?’ 

“* He is mighty well, thank ’ee, Major.’ 

“© How many childer have you, betwixt you?’ 

“* Only ten, Major.’ 

“* What’s become of them ?’ 

“* Why then, it’s mighty good o’ you to ask 
after them, Major. Then to tell you the truth, 
my four girls are married, and have three childer 
each—two o’ my boys were hanged in the risin’ 
in '98—three more were transported because 
their brothers were hung for that same, an’ my 
youngest son isin hospitel from an accident he 
met with at the last fair o’ Golden, when one @ 
the Kinnealies broke his leg, with a blow ora 
stone, because he was fightin’ as well as his shil- 
lelagh would let him, for the Hogans, who you 
know yourself are our cousin-germans or his 
own. But, Major, I’m sorry to see you Jook 90 
delicate. Is there any thing the matter with 
you ?’ 

“* Any thing the matter with me! why then, 
Biddy, you’re enough to drive a man mad. ‘It's 
no wonder Paddy often gives you a molloo- 
roguing (beating); any thing the ‘matter with 
me? Blur-an-ounty-fish, am n't I dead and 
buried? What worse could be the matter with 
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a man nor that? Besides I’m cruel dry—my 
mouth is filled with the saw-dust that was put in 
my coffin, an’ I did not taste a drop o’ wine, malt, 
or spirits this mony a long day.’ 

« ¢ Why then, Major,’ says she, ‘ may be, you’d 
take a cup o’ tay with me—l’ve some green in 
* the house.’ 

**Oh! hould your tongue, Biddy, or you'll 
drive me ragin’ mad entirely, an’ then I might 
disremember what brought me here, You 
couldn’t take much tay yourself, ma’am, if you 
met with such an accident as that in your gullet. 
Look at me,’ says the Major, taking off his lea- 
ther stock,‘ am n’t I like an ould turkey cock 
on a Friday, that you were goin’ to dress for my 
dinner on a Sunday. Wouldn’t this be a purty 
throat to go to a tay-party with?’ And as he said 
this, the Major loosed his stock, an’ then sure 
enough, upon the sight of that, Biddy didn’t won 
der, that he held his head steady with one of his 
hands, for fear it might fall off his shoulders en- 
tirely. 

“Oh! Major,’ says she, ‘ it’s plain to be seen 
that they were takin’ the head off you. Bad luck 
to their hands that did that same for you!’ 

“¢ Amen!’ says the Major,‘ an’ high hangin’ 
on a windy day to them too—but the dirty rascal, 
you see, Biddy, that did it is still walkin’ the face 
o’ the earth—he hung your innocent nephews for 
it too—but I won’t have my walk for nothin’, 
Biddy, if you remember what I’m goin’ to say to 
you. De you know who was here to-night? It 
was Kit Cooney. Now, mind my words. You 
seen him take somethin’ out o’ the hob to-night 
—that was a purse 0’ mine as full o’ guineas as 
the Cat’lic church is full 0’ saints; an’ it was 
Cooney put it there, afther killing me, an’ my 
blood is on the purse still—an’ you recollect, he 
swore on my trial that he got none o’ my money. 
Now, the lying scoundrel, at this very minute he 
has my gold watch in his fob, with my own name 
on it, and that five hunder’ pound note, that my 
cousin was more sorry for the loss of than he was 
o’ myself—that is this very minute in the inside 
0’ my gold watch, an’ my name’s on it—the vil- 
lain was afraid by reason o’ that to change the 
note ever since. Let you an’ Paddy follow him 
now to Golden—you will find him in a shebeen 
house there—charge him with this murder, an’ 
tell him what I say to you, an’ let him take my 
word for it, that 1’ll never stop walkin’ till I see 
him walk to the gallows—an’, Biddy, now that 
you mayn’t be thinkin’ this is a drame you have, 
here’s a guinea that I saved out of the fire, an’ 
Pll make you a present of it.’ 

“* Thank’ee Major,’ says she,‘ you were al- 
ways good to me.’ So she held out her hand to 
him for the golden guinea he was goin’ to give 
her—her heart leaped up to her mouth when she 
saw it, for it was as shinin’ and as yellow as a 
buttercup in a green field on a May morning. 

“*¢ There it’s for you,’ says he, ‘ hold it fast, an’ 
don’t forget I was with you. With that, she shut 
her hand on the guinea, an’ the minute she closed 
her fingers on it, she thought the hand was burn’t 
off her, 





“Oh! Major, Major,’ says she, ‘ you’ve mur- 
dered me entirely.’ 

“* Ah! what Major are you talkin’ of?’ called 
out Paddy, who was that moment come home, 
and found Biddy jumpin’ an’ skippin’ round the 
kitchen like a mad dog, or a young kitten. 

“ What Major?’ answered Biddy, ‘why the 
ould Major, that was here this minute.’ * It’s 
drunk you are, or dramin’, said Paddy. ‘Why 
then, if I am,’ said Biddy, * look in the tay-cup, 
an’ you'll find the Major’s guinea, that T threw 
there to cool it—by the powers it has burnt the 
finger an’ thumb off me.’ 

“ With that, Paddy went to the cup, an’ in- 
stead of a guinea, he found nothin’ but a smokin 
cinder. If Biddy took her oath of it, nothin 
would persuade Paddy but that she was dramin’, 
till she tould him o’ Kit Cooney bein’ there, an’ 


r all the Major said to her. 


“ Well, the upshot of it was, that Paddy an’ 
Biddy went to the priest an’ tould him all that 
happened, an’ the priest went to a magistrate— 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, that he knew had a spite to the 
father o’ the magistrate, that took Kit Cooney’s 
swearin’ against Carey an’ Dorney. 

** But as I’m near the end o’ my stage, 1 must 
be short with my story : Cooney was arrested by 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, an’ the purse, an’ the watch, 
an’ the £500 note were found exactly as the 
ghost tould Biddy; and Mr. Fitzgibbon an’ the 
priest never let Cooney alone till he owned to the 
murder, and that the two poor boys, who by*this 
time should be the father of fourteen, or fifteen 
children apiece, were completely innocent.— 
Cooney was accordingly hung at the next assizes, 
an’ there wasn’t a Carey, nor a Dorney, in Tip- 
perary, that wasn’t at the hangin’ in Clonmel. 
As to that, we have rcvenged ourselves well on 
them Cooneys; for at the last fair o’ Thurles, the 
Careys gave three Cooneys such a thrashin’, that 
it will be mighty quare thing entirely, if one.o’ 
the three live to see next Christmas day. Take 
my word for it that the worst kind o’ cattle -in 
Ireland are the informers ; but this, your héifour, 
is the town of Callen: I don’t go any farther—I 
hope you won’t forget myself, that’s both guard 
and driver.” 


EEE 
NATURE. 


Every thing is great and wonderful in nature 
—there is nothing which does not bear the mark 
of the workman, in some corner; the very irre- 
gular and imperfect things which we sometimes 
observe, imply regularity and perfection. Vain 
and presumptuous mant make a worm, which 
you trample under foot and despise: you are 
afraid of a toad; make a toad if you can. How 
excellent a master of his art is he, who fabricates 
those things which men not only admire, but 
fear! 1 don’t require you to show your skill in 
making a man of sense,a handsome man, ora 
beautiful woman; the undertaking is too hard 
and unequal: try only to make a deformed erea- 
ture, an ideot, a monster, and I’m content. 
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1 WANDER LOVE—STANZAS—FRANCES BURKE. 





I WANDER, LOVE. 
A SONG 


I wanpeR, love, in the stilly night, 
When the idle world is dreaming ; 
When the woods and the waves shine in silv'ry light, 
And the stars from high heaven are gleaming ; 
All my hopes, they have sunk in the dreary night, 
The night of the endless tomb ; 
They have fallen ’neath the canker of fate’s blighting breath, 
And despair is my only doom! 


1 wander, love, in the gay sun-beams, 
Where the butterfly loves to dwell ; 

Amid the radiance of joy’s best dreams, 
*Neath the magic of beauty’s spell ; 

But no ray of light ever reaches to me, 
No warmth ever glows in my breast; 

A pilgrim forsaken, for e’er doom’d to be 
A wanderer, ne'er finding his rest! 


I yield,—I must yield to the power, 
That crushes my heart in its bloom: 

Like the death-wind that withers the flower, 
The graves that the fairest entomb ; 

For one star directed my life’s thorny way, 
One beacon beam'd o'er life’s rough sea ; 

That beacon and star have both sunk in decay, 
That beacon and star, love, were thee ! 








STANZAS. 


BY WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


Wouxp that the hour you called me thine, 
Deserted girl had been our last, 
Before the star had ceased to shine, 
Whose influence mild was o’er us cast! 
Would that we had not linger’d here, 
But, in the rapture of that dream, 
Floated to some lesa troubled sphere, 
Like rose-leaves down a summer-stream ; 


Then thou to loneliness and grief 
Hadst not become ap early prey; 
Nor had 1 feit my fond belief 
In life’s illusion fade away. 
O more—I had not livec to mourn 
The choice I in my madness made, 
Of toys, by folly won and worn, 
Which left for banished Peace, a shade. 


The world—my uncomplaining love ! 
The world I braved—avenged thee well. 
The golden shower, I prized above 
Thy young affection, on me fell; 
The hand of power—ihe voice of fame— 
In later days have both been mine; 
But never have I felt the same 
In heart, as when you called methine! _ 
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It is only once in a century that a lady blos- 
soms into life so eminently beautiful that all the 
world agree to style her the belle. Such an one, 
however, was Frances Burke. She was neither 
too tall nor too short, and, without forfeiting the 
graceful epithet of slender, had a becoming de- 
gree of embonpoint.—The colour of her eyes was 
often a subject of dispute. They had the melting 
softness of the blue with the quick and animated 
expression of the black; and then they were so 
beautifully shaded by the long dark eye lashes 
that they had a Madonna expression which 
charmed the grave, while their vivacity fasci- 
nated the gay. It was around her mouth, how- 
ever, that Cupid with his train resided. The old 
loved to watch her dimpling smiles—they brought 
with them the sunny recollections of youth, and 
in her varying complexion there was an expres- 
sion of sensibility that spoke of inward gifts. 

Had Frances been born in humble life, she 
would have been compared to the lily of the 
valley, or the rose of Sharon, or a gem in the 
caverns of the ocean. But it must be confessed 
that she enjoyed every advantage which educa- 
tion could bestow, and glittered in the circle of 
fashion, not only the most beautiful, but the best 
dressed lady. Fortune too, as if to prove that 
she could occasionally raise her bandage, had 
showered her gifts upon Frances. Many a cal- 
culation was made of what would be the income 
of the heiress when her father should be called 
to surrender what he could not carry with him. 
She had lovers of all rations, all complexions, 

s 





and all tempers; and they were probably Tess 
disinterested than the suitors of modern days, for 
it was strongly suspected that a few were att 

ed by the prospect of Miss Burke’s future pos- 
sessions. But there was one among them whose 
situation in life exempted him from all suspicion 
of mercenary views. He possessed an ample 
fortune, and had sustained the favours which 
fashion heaped upon him with becoming modesty. 
It was confidently asserted that there was an 
engagement between Carlton and Miss Béirke, 
and this report was authorized by symptoms of 
mutual interest. He was more tenacious, how- 
ever, of the lady’s smiles than she herself was, 
and complained that they were often wasted upon 
the unworthy and undeserving, while Frances 
contended that she had neither the power nor the 
wish to become the judge of others; that affa- 
bility was a coin of light value, and ought to be 
exchanged with all. Carlton became more and 
more irritable on the subject, and, at length, 
with an impression on both sides sufficiently 
powerful to have ripened into a strong and last- 
ing affection, they concluded to separate—he to 
travel, and she to feel at liberty to form any new 
engagement. Had the countenance of Frances 
been as demure and her smiles as rare previous 
to his departure, as they were immediately after, 
the lover would have h: 7 no reason to be dissa- 
tisfied; but youth is the season of transient im- 
pressions and good humour :—again her smiles 
returned, and apparently no disappointment 
clouded her mind. 





‘ he would leave. 





Mr. Burke doted on his daughter as it was 
natural he should ;—her mother was a descend- 
ant of a respectable Dutch family, and had died 
soon after the birth of her child. The little 
Frances had then been the engrossing object of 
his thoughts, and, as she grew older, he was not 
elated with the admiration she received, for he 
considered it only her due, yet he sometimes dis- 
covered an anxiety about her settlement in life 
that seemed inconsistent with his conviction of 
her deserts. Though it has been agreed ever 
since Shakspeare’s time, that “ there is a tide in 
the affairs of men,’’ Frances seemed to have no 
idea of taking it at its flood. In the most thought- 
less manner she refused many offers, some be- 
cause the lovers were too old, others merely 
because they were disagreeable, till it was posi- 
tively asserted that she had gone through the 
four and twenty letters of the alphabet. But she 
was too disinterested and too happy to make any 
calculation for herself. it is true that when 
Prince Edward arrived in Boston, and was to 
grace a splendid public ball, at which Frances 
was expected to be the brightest star, it did occur 
to her mind that it would be no ordinary affair to 
become a princess of England; and as the hair- 
dresser threw the last puff of powder among her 
locks, (for beiles then wore powder,) she could 
not but be conscious as she gazed upon her taper 
waist, brought almost to a point, her sleeves, 
fitted to show off the admirable symmetry of her 
arm, and her white satin shoes with heels so high 
that they permitted only her toe to touch the 


ground, that she was a figure upon which even 


alty might gaze with delight. Let not our 

ern fair ones, with their glossy curls, their 
Grecian waists and gigot sleeves, despise the 
belles of former times, but let them remember 
that our loveliest portraits will one day look as 
grotesque as those of our grandmothers now ap- 
pear. When Frances took her station at the 
head of the ball-room, by the side of a fashionable 
beau, and began the minuet de la cour witha low 
courtesy, 2 murmur of applause ran through the 
room, and Prince Edward was said to have en- 
quired who she was. But those days are over, 
and many a revolution in dancing has succeeded 
the slow graceful step of the minuet, from 
pigeon’s wing to the pirouettes of Monsieur La- 
basse. 

It was in the midst of this career of fashion and 
splendour that Mr. Burke was suddenly seized 
with an apoplexy, which terminated his existence 
in a few hours. His death excited much of what 
the world calls sympathy, but many calculations 
were hazarded as to the amount of the thousands 
A few weeks put an end to 
conjecture. After a minute investigation the 
fate of the heiress was decided. and the estate 
declared insolvent ! 

Frances at first met this accumulation of dis- 
tress with the anguish of a mind undisciplined by 
sorrow. There can hardly be a greater shock 
to a generous heart than to feel the sources of 
its liberality suddenly cut off. She had ever been 
ready to impart of her abundance to ali who 
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wanted, and had never for a moment felt that 
there was any merit in giving; for she justly 
considered that the excellence of virtue is in the 
sacrifices it is willing to make, and her situation 
had been such that none were required. But 
when she was obliged to withdraw her subscrip- 
tions and individual bounties, she felt the first 


\sting of poverty. Fora short time her grief was 
‘ excessive—but that mind must be perverted that 


can cherish gloom and despair in a world abound- 
ing with objects to interest and call forth its 
energies and affections. If nature be permitted 
to exercise its sway no grief can be incurable. 
Frances every day felt some new alleviation. 
The kindness of friendship soothed her heart, 
and many a house was open for her reception. 
There were still admirers who were willing to 
take her portionless, but she shrunk from a 
match of convenience. At this crisis she re- 
ceived a letter from a cousin, an early friend of 
her mother’s, residing not far from the Hudson, 
in which a home was cordially offered to: the 
orphan, the writer promising to send her husband 
to accompany Frances to Duchess County. It 
was an unexpected pleasure to the young lady to 
find an asylum among her mother’s relations. 
She knew that they were High Dutch, but there 
had been so little intercourse with them that such 
a prospect had not occurred to her mind. There 
was a feeling of human nature that made this 
arrangement pleasant. She was glad to avoid 
appearing as a dependant in that circle where 
she had once presided. She made every preli- 
minary arrangement for her departure, disposed 
of all superfluous articles of jewelry and dress, 
and waited with impatience the arrival of her 
relative, Mr. Vanderhoof. It was late in the 
day when the good gentleman drove into the yard 
in an ordinary one horse chaise. Frances re- 
ceived him with grateful cordiality, and felt that 
it was no common degree of kindness which 
could induce him to make a journey of nearly 
two hundred miles with such an equipage. She 
had still remained in her father’s house, but she 
knew that it was no longer her’s and was eager 
to quit it. Mr. Vanderhoof did not appear 
dazzled with the splendour of the apartments, 
or the beauty and elegance of the young lady, 
probably preferring the Dutch rotundity of his 
own frau. They left Boston in the last week 
of November. 

There is no more agreeable way of travelling 
than in a one horse chaise with a companion of 
congenial taste, but scarcely two beings could 
have been found more uncongenial than Miss 
Burke and Mr. Vanderhoof. There are many 
long and tedious hills between Boston and Hart- 
ford, as every traveller knows. The horse, ac- 
customed to no other pace than that of the plough, , 
ascended them with slow and weary steps, and 
Frances often quitted the chaise and gained the 
summit long before the vehicle arrived. When 
they entered Hartford they found the Court in 
session and the town crowded. Frances had 
often pursued this road with her father, in his 
Phaeton, on their way to New York. There 
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were several public houses at which they were 
accustomed to lodge, but a Phaeton with two 
noble bays and an outrider, can gain admittance 
where there is no room for an ordinary looking 
one horse chaise. They jogged from house to 
house receiving the short answer, “ we are full,” 
and finally one of the innkeepers advised them 
to seek accommodations a few miles out of town. 
Frances felt more amused than mortified at their 
reception, and slept quietly at a neat little tavern 
beyond Hartford. In the morning she arose re- 
freshed—but as the horse resumed his task with 
little alacrity they made no very rapid progress. 
On the fourth morning the day was dark and 
drizzling. At any other season of the year, 
Frances would have found much to interest her 
mind, but the trees were bare and leafless, and 
though the river which is called Mad Tom, still 
wound its eccentric course by the road side, 
sometimes foaming over beds of rocks, and some- 
times leaping from precipices, still it wanted the 
picturesque beauty of an earlier season; the 
luxuriant green of summer, or the variegated 
hues of Autumn. 

Frances tried in vain to extract something 
like conversation from her companion, but to 
her question she usually answered, “ Well, I don’t 
know,” and to her observations, “1 make no 
objection.” She merely learnt that he was a 


German and blessed with a numerous offspring. 

As they advanced into the interior of the coun- 
try, a considerable portion of the road was formed 
by trunks of trees. The horse dragged the shat- 


tered vehicle over the huge logs, the stumps of 
which were standing by the road side among 
black and charred wood and stunted grass. 
Frances could not but compare their dreary 
way with the fertile country and smooth shaven 
roads around Boston, interspersed with villas, 
cottages and ornamented farms. As night ap- 
proached, the clouds, which had been lowering, 
condensed into one heavy mass and the rain 
poured down in torrents. Cold, comfortless, and 
weary, the fortitude of the young traveller seem- 
ed wholly to forsake her; she contrasted her 
present with her past situation, and gave herself 
up to a violent burst of grief. ““ Well,” exclaim- 
ed her companion when her sobs became less 
audible, “ we must.all die, and [ don’t know but 
them are the best off, that die first.” 

Frances took her handkerchief from her eyes, 
roused to attention by a remark so nearly ap- 
proaching to conversation. 

“ Did you see that man that just passed us?” 
continued Mr. Vanderhoof. She replied in the 
negative. 

“ It was parricide Bob,” said he, “ I hope we 
shan’t fall in with him to-night.” Frances en- 
quired why he gave him such an appellation. 

“ Why,” said the man, “ some people think 
him the very devil.” 

“ What crime has he committed,” asked Fran- 
ces. To this enquiry he went on in a less laconic 
manner with his observations. 

“Twas a thinking,” said he, “ when [ first 
spoke, that it was a pity he had not died at his 





mother’s breast—there might have been a good 
many tears shed then, but there have been a good 
many more since.” By degrees and in his own 
language he related to her that parricide Bob 
had always been a wild and lawless boy , that his 
father had put him to school but that he would 
never study, and, when only eleven years old, 
quarrelled with one of his companions and stab- 
bed him on the spot; that he was confined in the 
state prison several years, and came out appa- 
rently reformed ; that some time after he went to 
his father and demanded a sum of money, which 
being refused, he sprung upon the old man and 
would have throttled him had no one been near. 
“* Since that time,’’ continued Vanderhoof, “ he 
has been heard to say that he would be the death 
of his father. He has been bound over to the 
peace, and though he is continually committing 
some outrageous action, there is no officer that 
dares to seize him, for they know it would be 
certain death. He always goes armed, and sleeps 
with his doors and windows fastened and with 
loaded pistols by his side.” 

When they arrived at the tavern where they 
were to pass the night, Vanderhoof said he must 
take the horse to the blacksmith, and Frances 
gladly made her way to the house. She was 
conducted to a large low apartment where brush 
and underwood were blazing upon the hearth. 
Two men were seated by the fire; one was the 
landlord and the other an athletic well-made 
young man with the demeanour of a gentleman. 
He arose as Frances entered, offered her his 
chair and left the room. 

The next day brought them to the banks of the 
Hudson. They were rowed across and in a few 
hours arrived at the village. The countenance 
of Vanderhoof brightened as he approached his 
home. They rode up to a long low house, with 
a stoop running the whole length. Innumerable 
children seemed to issue from the doors and win- 
dows, shouting in joyful accents to their father. 

He drove into the enclosure, and, telling 
Frances that she would find his wife in the house, 
went with true German phlegm, to fodder his 
horse before he embraced his family. In the 
mean time Frances ran up the steps and was met 
by her cousin, a short and thick woman with a 
fresh complexion, white teeth, and a good hu- 
moured smile. She welcomed Frances with the 
most frank and cordial familiarity, and presented 
her sons and daughters by their different names 
—then a troop of little black children came for- 
ward and the same introduction was demanded 
for them. When she entered the house she found 
a blazing fire and the table set out with all the 
dainties of Dutch cookery, crullers, rulleges, 
head-cheese and preserves, to all of which the 
numerous family, partly assembled, did ample 
justice, while the little black children performed 
their antics in a remote partof the room. Frau 
Vanderhoof’s family was the true picture of a 
Dutch residence. The parents of the black 
children had once been slaves but now they did 
not even retain the name and were treated as 
pets by the family. 
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Frauces found, in the honest simplicity of her 
cousin, much to love. For the first few weeks 
she was amused with the novelty of her mode of 
life, and the children, good tempered though un- 
manageable, interested her affections. She tried 
to keep a regular school for them, but this she 
found qui*e impossible, they had so many out-of- 
door arnusements and avocations, and she con- 
tented herself with giving them such incidental 
instruction as opportunity afforded. 

When the long tedious winter came on and the 
roads were blocked up with snow, poor Frances 
sighed in the weariness of her heart; her little 
store of books was exhausted and the house 
afforded none to supply their places. Even the 
Dominie of the village preached in German, and 
she had drawn on the resources of her own mind 
till every thought had lost its freshness. It is not 
wonderful that, under such circumstances, she 
sometimes thought of Carlton. 

Frances became a great favourite among her 
cousin's friends ;—they loved her for her beauty 
and good nature, and she delighted to give them 
her assistance. It was a relief to her to perform 
any active duty, and when one of the neighbours 
fell sick and Frances assisted his wife in attend- 
ing upon him, she felt the weariness of her life 
relieved. When he died, Frances attended the 
funeral ceremonies. The simple, artless ex- 
pressions of grief fell with kindred sympathy on 
her own heart. The mourners assembled, and 
in soft and plaintive strains, sang one of the 
hymns of the Lutheran Church. 


“ Alle menschen mussen sterben, 
Alles fleisch vergeht wie heu ;'"* 


The simple, solemn music struck on the chords 
of her heart, and she wept her own sorrows 
anew. 

As the winter passed away and the spring 
came on, the elasticity of hope again returned. 
She explored the environs in search of natural 
beauty. The aspect of the country, so wholly 
different from the regular cultivation to which 
she had been accustomed, excited her imagina- 
tion. She often gained the summit of a hill, that 
in Massachusetts might have been as much a 
resort for prospect as the Blue hills, and spent 
hours in gazing on the country around. She 
could trace the course of the Hudson, sometimes 
spreading out into lakes and then imprisoned 
between mountains of rock ;—now bearing on its 
bosom green islands like emerald gems, and now 
contrasting its snowy sails with the groves of 
oaks and pines through which they passed. 
There were then no lumbering steam-boats send- 
ing out volumes of smoke to dim the atmosphere, 
but all was in harmony. The Catskill moun- 
tains, too, could be seen, rising one above ano- 
ther, bounding the prospect on one side and ex- 
pressing their own sublimity in silent grandeur. 
There was one resort to which Frances delighted 
to repair ;—it was a water-fall several miles dis 


* All men mst die, 
All flesh wither like grass, 


\ to this beautiful spot. 
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tant from her residence. There were seasons of 
the year when it was remarkable only for its 
high and woody banks and shelving rocks—but 
in the spring it poured over two immense bodies 
of rock, clearing the one and the other like a 
cataract, falling many feet into the abyss below 
and winding its way to the Hudson. It now 
rushed forth from a quiet little lake above, as if 
the flood-gates of Heaven were opened. Here 
Frances frequently wandered and spent whole 
days. 

In one of her solitary rambles a gunner started 
from behind a thicket with two large dogs, 
who rushed towards her. She sprang up in 
evident terror—but he whistled to his dogs and 
then approaching her, said, “‘ They wont burt 
you—they are the best creatures in the world,” 
As he spoke, a faint recollection came over her 
mind of having seen him before, but she could 
not remember when. He seemed to feel no cu- 
riosity, but passed on. It was not long after that 
she prevailed on her cousin, whe was timid and | 
seldom went from home, to take a ride with her 
The horse was the same 
which had been used in the family for years, and 
Frances was in the habit of driving him. Just 
as they turned into the road that led to the falls, 
the report of a gun with the dashing of the water 
seemed to awaken the last spark of eccentricity 
that existed in the animal. Giving a violent 
spring, he darted forwards towards the precipice 
and all efforts to arrest his progress, by Frances, 
were useless, while the screams of her companion 
only served to accelerate his speed. At that 


‘moment the gunner, who had occasioned the 


mischief, sprang over the wall, and, by heading 
the horse and clinging to his neck, so arrested 
his velocity as to enable the females to leap from 
the chaise, but finding himself on the edge of the 
fall, he suddenly loosed his hold and darted on 
one side. The horse rushed over the precipice. 
A frightful crash of the vehicle was heard—its 
scattered remnants, and the mangled body of the 


;horse were at once before them. With Mrs. 


Vanderhoof the consciousness of safety was pre- 
dominant ;—Frances gazed for a moment and 


j fell senseless on the ground. When she reco- 
vered, she found herself alone with the stranger 
and supported by him. She eagerly enquired for 


her cousin—he told her that she had gone for a 
wagon to convey her home. “ You have saved 
our lives,” said Frances with emotion—* O, how 
can we be thankful enough? What a dreadful 
death you have saved us from!” said she, shud- 
dering. At that moment a man was seen cross- 
ing the lake above, in a little boat. He landed 
and, approaching Frances, offered to convey her 
to the other side, where there was a house. But 
she declined, saying she would wait for Mrs. 
Vanderhoof, who would expect to find her there, 
and she was yet too faint to move. 

“TI hope you know your company,” said the 
man, casting a glance of defiance and distrust at 
her companion. 

‘“* What do you mean by that?” exclaimed the 
young man, starting forward. 
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“ Mean!” said the other, with a scornful laugh, 
“ why, that 1 hope she knows you are Bob Wil- 

kinson.”’ 

It appeared as if the youth made a strong effort 
to suppress his rage, for though he clenched his 
fist, he said, “* you had better begone.” 

“ What!” replied the man, “and leave her 
with you ?—with parricide Bob ?” ) 

The young man threw down his gun and sprang / 
upon his antagonist. In vain Frances shrieked/ 
and implored—they were both athletic, and the! 
most horrible conflict took place. They writhed' 
in each other’s arms and both were dashed to the , 
ground.—The sight was too dreadful to witness. | 
Frances had hid her face in her hands, but the | 
power of motion was taken from her. The con- | 
flict was short. All was now stilled, except the | 
hard breathing of some one near. She ventured | 
tolook up. Wilkinson stood alone on the edge | 
of the preeipice, gazing intently below. His 
eyes were like balls of fire, his nostrils distended / 
and swollen, and he frothed at the mouth. At’ 
that moment Mrs. Vanderhoof appeared in sight | 
accompanied by two men. Wilkinson seemed 
to recollect himself;—he turned to Frances | 
an@ said emphatically, “‘ Remember! I have | 
saved your life!’’ and seizing his gun, disappeared 
among the woods. The men conveyed Frances 
to the wagon. She was unable to answer the 
enquiries or remarks of her cousin, but begged 
that she might go immediately to bed and be left 
alone. Mrs. Vanderhoof, after exulting a little 
in her own firmness and representing that the 
danger was over, left her to her reflections. It 
was hours before she could cease to think of the 
horrible scene she had witnessed, and of the cér- 
tainty of murder. Perhaps she might be ar- 
raigned as an accessary, if the body was disco- 
vered, at any rate as a witness. It was not till 
towards morning that she lost the vivid recollec- 
tion of the scene in broken slumbers, and it was 
beyond the usual breakfast hour when Mrs. Van- 
derhoof burst into the chamber. “ O, Frances!” 
said she, “ what a dreadful day was yesterday! 
O, such news !” 

“* What? what ?” exclaimed the poor girl, co- 
vering her face. 

“You know John Snider, who ground our 
corn? he was missing all last night, and this 
morning he was found crushed in his own mill. 
It is a dreadful thing, for he was as honest a man 
as ever lived; he had -but one fault—he would 
drink now and then, and they suppose that that 
was the way the accident happened. O, it is a 
dreadful warning. 1am going right away to see 
poor Mrs. Snider, for she has seven little chil- 
dren, and they say she is almost distracted. Van- 

derhoof is gone for a wagon, but I am sure we 
shali miss our poor horse.” 

Frances faintly asked where the mill was. 

“ Why, on that beautiful stream that you talk 
so much about, and that like to have been the 
death of us yesterday.” The good woman has- 
tened away on her benevolent errand and left 
Frances once more alone. A day or two passed 
and Frances found that no suspicions of the actual 
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cause of Snider’s death were excited. Probably 
Wilkinson was experienced in deception and 
had taken his measures so promptly and securely 
as to avert all suspicion. The dreadful secret 
rested alone with her, and she shared it with the 
murderer! She was fully resolved that nothing 
should induce her ever to accuse him, either in 
public or private, yet the thought could not but 
arise to her mind that, if she were out of the way, 
the secret was Wilkinson’s own. To him it 
would be an easy task to silence her forever. He 
might consider it his only safety. The most 
nervous apprehensions seized upon her: the sud- 
den opening of a door, a quick or unusual step 
brought on alarming tremors. One circumstance 
however occurred that served to divert her mind 
from its distressing apprehensions. She received 
a letter, from a former agent of her Father’s, 
stating that, by the recovery of property supposed 
to be lost and the unexpected arrival df ship- 
ments, the estate would fully answer the demands 
of the creditors and that the declaration of in- 
solvency had ‘been retracted. Her heart beat 
with pleasure at this information; it was hap- 
piness to feel that*no one had a right to re- 
proach her father’s memory ; for a few hours her 
usual cheerfulness returned, and she once more 
enlivened the little circle with her smiles and 
gaiety. As night came on there was every ap- 
pearance of a thunder-shower. Mrs. Vander- 
hoof on similar occasions was always extremely 
alarmed, and her children partook of her terrors. 
They clung round their mother, and at length 
all the family retired to the protection of a fea- 
ther-bed, leaving Mr. Vanderhoof smoking his 
pipe, and Frances to dispose of herself as she 
pleased. For some time she remained with him, 
preferring him and his pipe, (one as companion- 
able as the other,) to the solitude of her room, 
but as it grew late she felt it necessary to retire. 
The room which she occupied opened into a little 
garden and looked towards the Catskill range. 
The thunder storms in this part of the country 
are extremely severe, and the deep and pro- 
longed reverberation is appalling to the heart | 
and ear. The rain now poured in torrents, and 
the frequent flashes disclosed the dark outline of 
the distant woods, and occasionally a tremendous 
peal, followed by the vivid glare of the lightning, | 
seemed to burst from the mountains themselves. — 
Frances seated herself at a little distance from 
the window, and was rapt in contemplating the 
awful grandeur of the scene. Her lamp was \ 
shaded in a corner—the other parts of the room 


were entirely dark. As she sat, watching the ; 


heavens, she plainly discerned the figure of a } 
man, with his head stretched forward, gazing | 
intently upon her. For a moment horror took 
from her the power of motion. But there are 
many who meet certain evils with more resolu- 
tion than those of the imagination. The mind of 
Frances had been unusually elevated; she felt 
the power of Him “who guides the whirlwind 
and directs the storm,” and human beings at that 
moment seemed but the agents of his will.—Col- 
lecting all her firmness, she approached the 
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window to close it—as she laid her hand on the 
bar, a head was suddenly thrust in—it was Wil- 
kinson’s! She gave a piercing shriek and sank 
upon the floor. Mr. Vanderhoof slept in an ad- 
joining room: fortunately, his wife had been 
unable to close her eyes, but hearing the cry of 
distress she started up and awoke her husband, 
telling him that Frances was struck by lightning. 
Both hastened to the room of their fair cousin, 
and found her lying on the floor immediately 
under the window. Not a doubt rested on their 
minds as to the cause of her situation. When 
Frances was sufficiently recovered to speak, she 
assured them that she had received no injury— 
but that terror had deprived her of her senses. 
Mrs. Vanderhoof required no other explanation, 
and kindly offered to remain with her, but 
Frances said she could not stay in that room, and 
would rather go and lie down with the children. 
As soon as she was able to reflect, her dread of 
Wilkinson was rather diminished than increased 
by this visit. She was convinced that he meant 
her no personal evil, or he would not have waited 
as if to catch her attention :—indeed upon recol- 
lection she had no doubt that he had called her 
name more than once, though the sounds had 
mingled with the storm so as to be hardly distin- 
guishable. “He has come,” said she, “to re- 
quire my oath that I will not betray him.” She 
now determined to give him an opportunity to 
speak to her; “ it is better thought she, “ to die 
at once, than to live in perpetual terror.”” She 
walked out'as usual, carefully however, avoiding 
all solitary or remote places ; but Wilkinson was 
never seen. She ventured to enquire after him, 
and learnt ‘hat he had quitted that part of the 
country. So much time had elapsed since the 
horrible event took place, that Frances ceased 
to fear that a suspicion of the circumstances at- 
tending Snider’s death might be excited: her 
nerves recovered their usual firmness, and she 
walked and rode without apprehension. 

At this time she received a second letter that 
evidently completed the restoration of her cheer- 
fulness. Its contents were as follows :— 

My Dear Frances—You must allow me to 
address you as formerly, for, though I have tra- 
velled half over the globe, I have seen and felt 
nothing that could obliterate my recollections of 
home. I was a fool to quarrel with you abovt 
your smiles, for when I was in Italy I would have 
given the Venus de Medicis herself, for only half 
anone. I am truly glad to get back to my na- 
tive land, and hope when I travel again, that it 
may be with a companion. I was disappointed 
when | arrived at not finding you, and as I am 
about making an excursion to New York, I 
think I shall jump on board a North River packet. 
I hope you will not receive me coldly if I should 
pay my respects to Mynheer Vanderhoof. If 1 
behaved like a froward child, I have been pun- 
ished like one, by being deprived for two whole 
years of what I loved best; don’t therefore, put 
me on my new probation, or if it is necessary, 
let it be a probation for life, and immediately 
under your own eye.” 











— 


The letter did not require the signature of 
Carlton to convince Frances from whom it came. 
As it had the New York post mark upon it, she 
was not surprised that it only preceded him a few 
hours. Garlton had no reason to complain of 
any redundance of smiles, when Frances met 
him ; for after a few moments of internal struggle 
she burst into a shower of tears—and he actually 
began to be quite in despair, lest the sun would 
never shine again. If there is any foretaste here 
of the happiness of Heaven, it is in the exercise 
of the affections—it matters not under what head 
they are classed—love, friendship, or parental 
tenderness; it is the ever springing fountain of 
these emotions that gives freshness even to the 
winter of life. There was but one inn at the 
village and that a miserable habitation, but Carl- 
ton was so much pleased with its accommodations, 
that he concluded to pass a week or two there. 
It is true, he spent not much time under its roof, 
for he was engaged in attending Frances on her 
frequent excursions. It was scarcely possible 
that the danger which the two ladies had so lately 
escaped should not be related by Mrs. Vander- 
hoof in all its minuteness. Carlton listened with 
breathless attention and eagerly enquired where 
the young man who had risked his own life for 
their’s, was to be found. Frances replied with 
quickness that he had left that part of the coun- 
try. 

“ Let us go to the spot,” said Carlton; “ why 
have you never carried me there ?” 

“Tt brings back too many painful recollec- 
tions,” replied she, her whole countenance ex- 
pressing the horror of her mind—and rising she 
left the room. 

“ We all think that Frances is nervous about 
this accident,” said Mrs. Vanderhoof, “for she 
can’t bear to hear the place, nor Wilkinson’s 
name mentioned, and though she used to tire 
us to death with talking about its beauties, since 
the accident, I have never heard her name 
it.” 

Carlton took an accurate direction and found 
the place. He was no less charmed with it than 
Frances had first been—and he determined to 
persuade her to make an effort and come once, 
and then the struggle would be over. But he 
found to his surprise that when he urged the ex- 
cursion she discovered an irritability wholly new. 
He dropped the subject, but with the painful im- 
pression that her temper might not be entirely 
perfect. It was not long after, that he took a 
letter from his pocket as he entered the house 
and said to Frances, my landlord asked me to 
give you this—it was left at the tavern. It was 


, directed “ To Miss Burke.” Frances opened it 


,and glanced her eye over the page. Instantly a 
|deathly paleness overspread her countenance. 
| “ My dear Frances,” said Carlton tenderly, 
‘‘ what has distressed you?” She made no reply. 
‘“* ] wish I had thrown the letter into the fire, in- 
stead of giving it to you,” added he. 

“ Carlton,” said she, recollecting herself, “ this 
letter does distress me, but the communication of 
its contents to you would not alleviate my dis- 
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tress. Ihave no right to disclose the secret it 
contains, for it concerns another person.” 

“ Don’t you wish me to convey your answer 
back to the inn ?” asked he pettishly, “ a lover 
may surely serve as valuable a purpose as a well 
trained spaniel.” The tear-swollen eyes of 
Frances struck reproach to his heart, and, re- 
covering his good humour, he gaily added, “ you 
shall tell me what you please ;—I will make no 
inquiries, and be thankful that you are willing to 
tell such an unreasonable being any thing.” Yet 
when he took leave and Frances said, “ don’t 
come here this evening, I shall be engaged and 
can’t see any one,””—he found it difficult to abide 
by his good resolutions. 

The letter was from Wilkinson; he intreated 
for an interview. “‘ I swear by all that is sacred,” 
wrote he, “ that no evil shall come to you. It is 
important to my life that I see you, perhaps even 
to your own. For God’s sake come this evening 
to the little thicket on the right—if you refuse, 
you may drive me to desperation.—l shall be 
there at eight.” 

Frances determined to go, perhaps it might be 
as avictim. There is, in a generous heart, a 
confidence in our fellow beings, that even crime 
cannot wholly destroy. With tottering steps, 
when the clock struck eight, she repaired to the 
spot: it was near the house—and the moon shone 
clear and bright. “It is not such an evening as 
this,” said she, trying to gain courage, “ that 
they choose for deeds of darkness.” When she 
reached the edge of the little wood, she perceived 
Wilkinson waiting. She stopped and leaned 
against atree. He approached her, but she said 
in a resolute voice, 

“No nearer! All you have to say, say there, 
and quickly.” 

“ Do you know,” said he, in a deep hollow 
voice, “ that chere have been discoveries ?” 

“T know nothing,” said she—‘ speak—while 
I have power to hear.” 

“First tell me,’ exclaimed he with vehe- 
mence, “ what you saw in that last struggle ?” 

“ I saw nothing,” said Frances, “ for the scene 
was too savage to look upon.—My eyes were 
covered.” 

“ Did I give the first provocation ?” 

“You did not,” said Frances, “‘ you warned 
him to begone. I know nothing further,” said 
she, “ nothing.” 

“ Were you to be summoned before a court of 
justice, is this all you would swear to?” 

“Were I to be summoned before my God,” 
said she, solemnly, “ it is all I could say, except 
that when I looked up, you were alone, and 
gazing, on the——fall below. You have saved 
my life, and nothing,” continued she, “ shall ever 
lead me to mention even these circumstances 
voluntarily. If I am summoned before a court 
of justice, which God forbid, these are the only 
facts to which I can swear. I must now intreat 
of you to seek no more interviews with me; they 
may destroy my peace forever, and I would not 
hurt a hair of your head. Would to God that 
my prayers”—she was interrupted by the sound 








of steps—and quickly added, “if my testimony 
can be of use to you on such an emergency as 
you dread, I will not hesitate to give it.” She 
turned away and in a few moments perceived 
Carlton. 

“ To whom were you talking?” said he. 
made no reply, but took hold of his arm. 

“I will see for myself!” exclaimed he, press- 
ing forward. ; 

“ Carlton!” said she, “ advance but one step, 
and we part forever!” He stood irresolute. 

“ Why, this is queening it indeed!” said he, 
“ it may be best we should part if you desire it.” 

** Desire it!” she exclaimed, **O Carlton, you 
are the only earthly good I possess, there is no- 
thing [ would withhold from you, except that 
confidence which I have no right to impart, and 
which were I to betray, would cause you to de- 
spise me.” 

“] find I must submit,” said he “ but it is your 
own fault that 1 came here to-night. I under- 
stood that your engagement was alone—you said 
you could see no one, and I naturally concluded 
you were going to devote the evening to answer- 
ing the letter I brought you. I therefore strolled 
here from mere idleness and was perfectly asto- 
nished when I heard your voice as if parting 
from some one. But I hope,” continued he half 
seriously, “ when our vows are plighted in the 
Church you will have none of these secrets.” 

* T hope not,” said she, “ at any rate no new 
one.” 

“ For what then are we waiting?” exclaimed he. 
“* No one can tie the knot faster than a German 
Dominie.” The proposition that was started 
in jest every moment became more practicable. 
And before they parted, Frances had consented 
that in a few days they should part no’ more. 
They were both singularly independent in situa- 
tion. Mrs. Vanderhoof was the nearest relation 
Frances possessed, and she smilingly gave her 
consent when it was dutifully asked. 

If the marriage of Carlton and Miss Burke had 
taken place during her Father’s life time, it 
would have excited no little stir. The world 
would have heard of bridal dresses, bride-men 
and bride-maids, wedding-cake and “ setting up 
for company,” but there was nothing of the kind 
on the occasion to which we are about to allude. 
First Mr. and Mrs. Vanderhoof walked to 
Church—then followed Carlton and Frances, 
arm in arm—then innumerable little Vander- 
hoofs. Half a dozen barefocted black children 
brought up the rear. When they arrived at the 
Church, they found a number of broad-faced 
honest Dutch people already assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and though it was performed 
in German, neither of the parties made any 
mistake. { 

It was now the beginning of September, and a 
most propitious season for travelling. This, 
rather than fashion, induced the bridal couple to 
set off on a journey. The choice of the vehicle 
was left to Frances, and she decided for a one 
horse chaise. After a short stay at Albany, they 
concluded to cross the lakes and visit Canada. 


She 
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Six weeks had passed pleasantly by, when Fran- 
ces one day taking up an Albany paper was 
attracted by the words, “ HORRID DISCO- 
VERY!” 

In the article beneath this caption, which was 
printed in large capitals, was related a melan- 
choly “account of Snider’s death—of his being 
found, crushed and mangled in his own mill—of 
the heart-breaking distress of the widow and the 
blighted prospects of the children. “ Great sym- 
pathy,” continued the relation, “ was shown by 
every body for this unfortunate family, and it 
was not till several weeks afterwards that any 
suspicion was entertained of the real circum- 
stances.” It was then stated that the first sus- 
picions were excited by the discovery of portions 
of his dress suspended to a precipice on the op- 
posite side, and of one of his shoes that had been 
missing ; that every investigation was then made, 
and that after much difficulty, the circumstances 
of his death, were cullected, forming a regular 
chain of discovery; but that, as a trial of the 
young man-implicated was to take place the 
next week, it was proper to suppress all further 
statement and leave the public to form an un- 
prejudiced opinion. 

She had no sooner read the article than she 
thought how important her testimony might be 
to Wilkinson. It could now only operate in his 
favour, for he was already in the hands of justice, 
yet she doubted her right to communicate the 
circumstances even to her husband. She had 
given Wilkinson her solemn promise that she 
would only reveal them before a court of justice, 
and nothing had absolved her from the promise. 

“ My dear Carlton,” said she to her husband 
as he entered, “1 have one more demand to 
make tpon your fo#bearance and kindness—will 
you accompany me immediately to Albany ?— 
convey me there in the most expeditious way 
possible ?”’ 

Carlton looked astonished :—“‘ It is impossible,” 
said he, “‘ what shall we do with our engage- 
ments ?” 

“ They are all those of fashion and ceremony,” 
said Frances with energy, “ but mine is an affair 
of life and death!” 

“ My dear Frances,” said Carlton, “ ask me 
to give you up any thing but my reason and 1 
will do it for you, but to go blindly about a step 
so apparently capricious—indeed you will think 
better of it after a night’s sleep. Your business 
cannot be so very important as you represent it, 
and if it is, it ought not to be concealed from 
me.”’ 

“On that subject,” replied she, “I can say 
nothing new. But Carlton.” continued she, so- 
lemnly, “ you have chosen me for your friend 
and companion through life; you have taken me 
destitute and an orphan; you have entrusted to 
me your honour and your happiness, and can 
you hesitate to confide in me for one short week 
and be guided by my wishes? Had you told me 
that it was your duty to depart this afternoon for 
Siberia, do you think 7 should have made an ob- 
jection? and have not women the same moral 











responsibilities as men? Trust me but this once, 
and if I abuse your confidence withdraw it for. 
ever.” 

“ If you are really so serious on this subject,” 
said Carlton, “ we will go immediately.” And 
he went to prepare for their expedition. There 
was no time to be lost, as the paper was dated 
several days before Frances had seen it. 

The husband certainly behaved remarkably 
well on this occasion, though there was now and 
then a little gloom on his brow and a little reserve 
in his manner. Once he expatiated in a more 
sentimental tone than was common to him, 
“on the alienation produced by want of confi- 
dence.” Though the eyes of the young bride 
were filled with tears, she preserved her secret 
with a resolution that might have entitled her to 
the honour of becoming a free-mason. 

When they arrived at Albany the town was 
crowded. Frances informed her husband that 
she wished to be subpcenaed as a witness in the 
trial of Wilkinson. He was horror-struck at the 
idea of his delicate, sensitive and beautiful wife's 
appearing at a criminal court as a witness fora 
murderer. Again poor Frances was obliged to 
go over her stock of arguments and persuasions, 
and finally—conquered. 

It would be exaggeration to say that, when she 
appeared at court supported by her husband, the 
judges, lawyers, and students, were struck dumb 
at her beauty, for certainly they pleaded most 
eloquently; but her appearance excited the ut- 
most admiration. She listened, with the deepest 
attention, to the statement of the case, and ob- 
served closely what were the facts that crimi- 
nated him. It was stated that Snider was seen 
crossing in his boat; that afterwards Wilkinson 
was seen in the same boat; that he landed near 
the mill, took the dead body of a man in his arms 
and disappeared. Another witness said that he 
was at work on the roof of a barn, a quarter ofa 
mile distant, from whence he saw two men fight- 
ing—and one he was ready to take oath was 
Wilkinson, because he always wore a short 
jacket of a peculiar shape; that he hastened to 
the spot as quick as possible; that when he ar- 
rived there, they were both gone, and he thought 
no more about the affair, till suspicion came up of 
Snider's being thrown over the precipice. There 
were others who saw Wilkinson gunning near 
the place where he had been arrested, and so 
many circumstances united to preve that he and 
Snider had met and fought, that that part of the 
story was put beyond doubt. It now remained 
to be proved which was the aggressor, and whe- 
ther the man had been thrown over, or had stood 
so near the brink as te have accidentally fallen 
over. On this part of the story all was dark, and 
conclusions could be drawn only from presump- 
tive evidence. The atrocious character of Wil- 
kinson—the enmity: that had been known to 
exist, between him and Snider—the pains and 
methods he took to secrete the body in the mill, 
and to make it appear. like accidental death, 
besides many other minute circumstances all 
weighed heavy against him. It was evident that 
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but ofe opinion prevailed. Wilkinson’s counse! 
now requested Frances to give her testimony. 
In aclear, but at first tremulous voice she be- 
gan her narrative; described the dangerous 
situation of herself and cousin; the brave and 
prompt assistance of Wilkinson at the risk of his 
own life, and then went on to detail, with perfect 
truth and simplicity, the insulting language of 
Snider, and the warning to “ begone” of Wilkin- 
son; that she knew but little after they closed in, 
except that she saw them dash each other against 
the ground and then spring up; but she believed 
they were equally near the precipice and doth 
on the brink of it. 

It would be tedious to go further into detail.— 
The case was submitted to the Jury, who retired 
for a short time and brought in their verdict of 
not guilty. 

Usually, when a man is acquitted of murder, 
there is a sort of exultation prevails among the 
multitude; but the character of Wilkinson had 
repelled human sympathy. Though young and 
with the prospect of many years before him, none 
approached him to offer their congratulations. 





He walked slowly and somewhat sadly into the 
large hall, where Frances stood surrounded by 
the gentlemen of the court ;—he approached re- 
spectfully towards her and then said in a low 
voice, “If there is one spark of virtue in my 
heart, you have kindled it,” and passed on. As 
he has never been heard of since, and no deed 
of darkness has been recorded of him, it is 
charity to suppose that a reformation has taken 
place. 

“ Henceforth,” said Frances gaily, as she put 
her arm under her husband’s, “ no secrets!” 

After an affectionate leave-taking of the Van- 
derhoofs, Carlton returned to his native state, 
where he has since resided with his still lovely 
wife, who has relinquished the honours of youth 
and beauty to two promising girls who are just 
coming into life. The Misses Vanderhoof occa- 
sionally make a visit to the metropolis ; but their 
mother could never be persuaded to venture on 
such an enterprise. Mr. and Mrs. Carlton make 
an annual excursion to Dutchess County, and 
never fail to visit the little Dutch Church where 
they first plighted their vows. 





LINES TO AN INFANT CHILD. 


Unxnown—unseen—yet cherish’d in my breast, 
Child of my love—my happiness and. woe! 

I leave thee, lingering with a eoul opprest ; 
To climes afar—to other worlds to go : 


Yet ere I lose the mountains of my land— 

The last blue glimpse of thy maternal shore— 
Hopes of my heart recorded by my hand, 

Shall be my child’s when life and grief are o'er. 


Whilst on thine infant innocence I gaze, 
*Tis but the fondness of a father’s mind, 
And cast a glance of prophecy on days 
With bliss—perchance with wretchedness—combined ; 


‘Twere wise to wish thee—pure and faultless—dead, 
Ere passion, and incentive gifts of time 

Around thy heart delusive feelings shed, 
Aud siain thy spotless innocence with crime. 


Yes—wise it were ; but from this ruined heart, 
Where every year hath triumph’d in decay, 

From thee, sweet solace of my soul, to part, 
Were e’en to chase the blood of life away. 


T'd have thee live some few bright summers yet, 
Till toil and sufferance have blanch’d my brow ; 

Then thy pure tears, at least, my tomb may wet, 
Tho’ o'er my grave no other sorrows flow. 


And when, as haply, thou in autumn’s eve, 

May’st steal from boisterous joys a pensive hour, 
O’er the cold ashes of thy sire to grieve, 

And gild with filia! drops his grave-sprung flower. 


As the last tints of wan effulgence shed 
A sad complexion o’er the solemn scene; 
Since little thy conception of the dead 
May tell, like whom, thine unseen sire hath been. 


Go !—lean thou o’er unruffied waters deep ; 
There trace the features o’er the mirror thrown, 
And, haply, those that rest in endless sleep 
May greet thy sire—developed in thine own' 
T 





THE THREE HOMES- 


“ Wuenrr is thy home ?”’ I asked a child, 
Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair. 


** My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

** Is on the sunny mountain@de 
Where soft winds wander free.” 


O:! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every world is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 


* Where is thy home ?” | asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tunder tone 
In the wild wood's secret place ; 


She spoke not, but her varying cheek, 
The tale might well impart ; 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 


Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 


“ Where is thy home, thou lonely man 7?" 
1 asked a pilgrim grey, ' 
Who came, with furrowed brow, and wan 
Slow musing on his way. 


He paused, and with a solemn mien 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

* The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies ‘”’ 


O! blest—thrice blest! the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free ;— 
Its only home in Heaven! 
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CROAKINGS OF A DOWAGER BEAUTY. 


“ My May @ life is fallen into the sear and yellow leaf.”’ 


“ So,” said the Dowager Countess of Matton 
to her toady, Mrs. Gelatine, as her ancient bays 
and antediluvian co@ch waddled and jolted round 
the ring in Hyde-park, between dinner and tea, 
a few mornings ago—* So I find that my grand- 
daughter Lady Warcister’s picture has been en- 
graved, and that she is called in the print-shops 
* the beauty of the house uf Matton!’” 

“A very lovely young creature, indeed, my 
lady ; quite the belle of the day.” 

“ Humph !—all nonsense! mere stuff! I re- 
member that was what they used to say of me 
fifty years ago.” 

* No one has forgotten it, my lady; all the 
world is struck by the resemblance between Lady 
Warcister at five-and-twenty and your ladyship 
at eighteen. The same eye-brows toa hair!— 
just what our friend, the Reverend Dr. Fuzbos, 
called the ‘ twin reflection of Diana’s bow.’” 

* That was very prettily said of the Doctor;— 
almost equal to the sonnet penned by Jerning- 
ham on my first appearance at court.” 

“ And Merry, if I recollect, struck out some 
very elegant stanzas on the same interesting 
subject.” 

* Ah, Gelatine! few of the Della Cruscans 
but said something about me. They used to call 
me Alcibella in their verses. But, Heaven 
knows, I thought very little of their praises in 
those days! for, after all, it was only the twitter- 
ing of sparrows afer the song of the nightingale. 
Fitzpatrick had already penned in my honour 
those charming lines— 

* Were she but fair as Houris when they wait, 
Dark-eyed and soft, at the immortal gate !’ 
Bless my soul! nobody writes in that style now- 
a-days.” 

“ And your ladyship forgets Sheridan’s epi- 
gram!” 

“ And Hare’s bon-mot.” 

“ Ah, my dear Lady Matton! nobody talks in 
that style now-a-days. Nothing but political 
squibs and lampoons are the order of the day!” 

* In fact, my dear Gelatine, there is so much 
of every thing in these times, that nothing makes 
so much sensation as it formerly did ;—beauty, 
wit, talent, luxury, taste—on every side the mil- 
lion press so closely upon us—the little world has 
forced its pretensions so strangely upon the ac- 
ceptance of the great world—that it is very 
difficult for any person to become really distin- 
guished.” 

“ Very true, my lady.” 

‘“* Whereas, in my day, half-a-dozen beauties, 
half-a-dozen beaux esprits, and half-a-dozen 
givers of fetes, regulated the ton of London.” 

“ The influence of the court was then so con- 
siderable, that, like Gulliver in Lilliput, it im- 
parted a character of pigmyism to the rest of 





society. Among such minnows, it was less difii- 
cult to be a Triton.” 

“ After all—to what amounts my grand-daugh- 
ter Warcister'’s fame as a belle? What fashion, 
what carriage, what whim of the day was ever 
called a Warcister? The utmost praise she re- 
ceives consists of ‘ Lady Warcister looked very 
well at the last drawing-room ;’ or, ‘ Lady War- 
cister is one of the prettiest women in the circle 
at the Opera—only she dresses too much in the 
extreme of the French fashion ;’ or, ‘ Lady W. 
did not look amiss at Almacks—but she should 
not waltz in a hat and feathers.’ Now, in my 
time, my dear Gelatine, in those madcap days 
when the Prince took off my white satin slipper, 
filled it with Burgundy, and drank it off in my 
honour—there were Matton phaetons, and Mat- 
ton fly-caps—Matton ponies and Matton negliges 
—Matton footstools and Matton hammercloths. 
Books, songs, operas, sermons, sonnets, were 
dedicated to the divine Lady Matton. Whenever 
Lady Matton’s equipage appeared in the ring, 
there was as great a crush as on the occasion of 
the Don Cossack’s first gallop round Hyde-Park; 
—Townsend always considered it his duty to 
allow me a runner for my sedan to the drawing- 
room ;—and Taylor cf the Opera was obliged to 
take precautions for the dispersion of the crowd 
that used to assemble in Fop’s Alley under my 
box. One never hears of so many as two or 
three gathered together in honour of any fashion- 
able beauty now-a-days.” : 

“ No Lady Coventry—nothing to compare 
with Isabella Duchess of Rutland, Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, or Lady William Gor- 
don, or ——” 

** Pardon me, my good Gelatine, pardon me! 
—For the Duchess of Rutland, we have her 
lovely grand-daughters, Lady Chesterfield and 
Mrs. Anson; and my friend the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, whose fascinations depended very little 
on the beauty of her face, is fully rivalled by 
Lady Gower and Lady Georgiana. I admit that 
there may be as many handsome faces in thedays 
of William IV. as in those of George III., but 
they do not produce half the sensation— 

* Where none admire, ‘tis useless to excel: 
Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle.’” 

* The utmost tribute bestowed on these said 
belles of the new century is to name a horse, a 
dog, or a yacht in their honour. When Count 
St. Antonio first visited Yorkshire, he found a 
horse entered for the St. Leger as “ La San Ca- 
talda,’—the name of his own beautiful sister— 
and was about to resent the affront, when the 
Sicilian noble was informed that such a mark of 
favouritism was intended as a signal proof of 
homage by the English noble to whose stud the 
racer belonged.” 
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“ Ah! Gelatine, Gelatine !—how different were 
the proofs of devotion tendered to myself!—If I 
had but a cold, Arlington Street was crowded 
with inquirers to the imminent danger of every 
pannel of every fashionable equipage in London; 
and once, when my vis-a-vis was overturned in 
coming from Pacchierotti’s concert, for full ten 
days 1 was obliged to have bulletins issued by 
old Warren and Sir Walter Farquhar.” 

“There is not a beauty of the year 1831, but 
might break every bone in her skin without any 
such necessity.” 

“ And again, when I accidentally burnt off my 
side curls on one temple, and appeared at St. 
James’s with a bouquet of pearls to supply their 
place, Constable, the jeweller, was employed to 
make two hundred and. ninety-three ornaments 
exactly similar, in the course of the following 
week; and before the close of the season every 
woman in London had cut short the ringlets over 
her left eye-brow! Ah! ces beaux jours de fete 
sont passes !”’ 

“Your ladyship does not consider that your 
ladyship’s influence——” 

“Would not suffice to introduce a new collar 
for puppy-dogs! Ah! Gelatine! It was a hard 
trial when the first symptom of the crow’s-foot 
revealed by one of those clear bright mornings 
in June, which no blemish can escape, told me 
the frightful tale that my kingdom was taken 
from me! I was going to the drawing-room; no 
friendly bonnet—no kindly frill, was there to 
overshadow the fatal fact; it defied Gowland— 
pearl powder was mere powder of post in its re- 
moval! For many nights I was kept sleepless by 
the excruciating discovery; and want of rest, 
and fretting, and fruitless repining over the past, 
only tended to accelerate the progress of prema- 
ture old age. I tried Bath;—I attempted the 
Harrogate, Boston, Cheltenham, Malvern, Spa, 
Pyrmont, Barege, Bagneres, Plombieres, Emms, 
and Carlsbad waters, in hopes of experiencing 
some renovating magic, but all without success ! 
Not a cosmetic was advertised, but I put it to 
the proof; not a fashionable quack assisted the 
depopulation of the west end, but I gave a fair 
trial to his nostrums. Every year was signalized 
by some further misfortune; by an increase of 
hoary hairs, or a decrease of pearly teeth ;—my 
locks grew white—my enamels black! 1| tried 
succedaneum—I attempted vegetable dye—wore 
plumpers, or semi-billiard balls, in my hollow 
cheeks—slept with plantain leaves on my nose 
to keep it white, and a balsamic poultice to my 
face to render it fresh and blooming. At the 
opera I turned my white shoulders to the audi- 
ence, and my withering visage towards the sha- 
dowy side of the box ; and no longer ventured to 
encounter the stare of the ring, unless through 
the qualifying medium of a blonde veil! Ah! 
Gelatine! I soon discovered that had my vis-a- 
vis been shipwrecked a second time, and my neck 
broken, a bulletin would have been wholly super- 
fluous !”’ 

“ Your ladyship’s salts! My dear Lady Matton, 
pray compose yourself !”’ 





“ Year after year I changed my mantua-maker 
—season after season threw myself on the mercy 
of some new milliner. I thickened the substance 
of the holland blinds of my drawing-room—varied 
the tint of my carriage-linings, and deepened the 
shade of my rouge. I migrated from the pit- 
circle to the third tier at the opera—chose a 
box in discreet equidistance between the chan- 
deliers; but all in vain!—Ugliness pursued me 
like a shadow—old age croaked after me like 
an echo. Draughts of air and -open doors 
drove my rheumatic joints from the ball-room 
—-an indigestive red nose from the dinner 
table—wrinkles and white lead from daylight 
—somnolency and decrepitude from candle- 
light! And lo! I am here! I, the once-wor- 
shipped beauty of the park,am humdrumming 
my afternoon, airing with a companion and a lap- 
dog——”’ 

“ Your ladyship’s pocket handkerchief! My 
dearest Lady Matton, pray compose your- 
self!’ 

“ Look at Lady Wycombe!” muttered the 
weeping dowager from behind the folds of cam- 
bric ministered to her use by Mrs. Gelatine ;— 
** Look at Lady Wycombe; that was her chariot 
which just rolled by! What has she to render 
her discontented with the progress of time? She 
was a fright from her birth ;—her minuet never 
gave rise to an ode—her marriage to a felo-de-se. 
Nobody ever cared whether she was sick or 
sorry; and she is just as much an object of in- 
terest now, in her old grey bonnet and mode 
cloak, as during the riots of eighty; while I— 
oh! Gelatine! Gelatine ;—why was I ever born 
a beauty ?” 

** Coachman !—drive home! 
in a swoon!” 4 


Her ladyship is 
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ArTeERr the defeat of the Spanish Armada in- 
tended by Philip II. of Spain for the invasion of 
England, great interest being excited in every 
class, which gave rise to a very important inven- 
tion—that of Newspapers.—Previous to this pe- 
riod, all articles of intelligence had been circu- 
lated in manuscript, and all political remarks 
which the government found itself interested in 
addressing the people, had issued in the shape of 
pamphlets. But the peculiar convenience at 
such a juncture, of uniting these two objects, in 
a periodical publication, becoming obvious to 
the ministry, there appeared sometime in the 
month of April, 1588, the first number of the 
English Mercury, a paper resembling the present 
English Gazette, which must have come out 
almost daily, since No. 50, the earliest specimen 
of the work now extant, is dated July 23d of the 
same year. This interesting article is preserved 
in the British Museum. 

By this statement it appears that it is now 243 
years since the first newspaper was published in 
England. This was in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. 
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PAINTING. 


This is an art akin to Nature’s self, 

So mighty in its means, we stand prepared 
** To see the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still sleep mock'd death."’ 


Or all those attainments, which contribute as 
well to the gratification of the senses, as to the 
refinement of the taste, and the enlargement of 


the intellectual powers, the art of Painting is, 
perhaps, the best adapted to the female mind. 
The satisfaction derivable from the contempla- 
tion of a beautiful work of art, possesses a pecu- 
liar advantage: { is renewable at pleasure, 
without any continuance of the exertion by 
which it was produced. Buta rare combination 
of talent with industry, or, at least, great indus- 
try, can alone lead to productions which may 
claim admiration beyond the circle of our own 
partial relatives and friends. Experience has 
proved the impracticability of conveying a know- 
ledge of the elementary principles of this art, in 
aby manner, so as to supercede the useful labours 
of the drawing-master; yet, there is much to be 
learned before the pupil can go alone, with con- 
fidence, after the period when his attention 
ceases, and which the limited duration of his 
lessons cannot include ; to this we must attribute 
the fact, that so many, who make a fair progress 
under the master’s eye, either never attempt any 
performance with the pencil, after he has ceased 
to superintend and direct their studies, or finding 
themselves embarrassed at the outset, abandon 
the pursuit, and fancy “‘ their genius does not lie 
that way.” We will presume that our readers 
have gone through the usual elementary course 
of instruction ; that they are able to copy, with 
accuracy, the outline, at least, of any object 
which may be set before them: this, and much 
more, may be obtained *by any person of mode- 
rate abilities, by industry, without an iota of that 
much-misunderstood quality, genius, which has 





proved an ignis fatuus to thousands. One of 
the greatest artists England has produced, was 
right when he said—** Nothing 1s denied to well- 
directed industry ;—nothing is to be obtained 
withont it.” Depend, then, wholly upon your own 
exertions; and listen rather to the criticisms of 
the judicious, than to the praises of those who will 
flatter you with assurances, that you possess in- 
tuitive excellencies, which may render applica- 
tion unnecessary. To recommend a proper 
course of study, will be the most useful purpose 
to which these few pages can be devoted; for it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

Before any attempt be made beyond copying, 
the student is enjoined to acquire a clear view 
of the leading principles of perspective, on pain 
of committing absurdities, for which no beauty 
of colour can atone: it will be found less difficult 
than is generally imagined. Although it would 
be impossible to compress into our limits all the 
explanations and diagrams necessary to an illus- 
tration of its theory, we shall subsequently offer 
a few observations, which, we trust, will prove 
beneficial to the student. 

The minor considerations of materials and 
preparations for study are not unimportant. Ap 
easy position of the body is not only conducive 
to health, but leaves the mind disengaged for the 
occupation, which, for the time, should wholly 
engross it. The subject to be copied must be 
placed directly before you, and the pencil held 
with freedom. Never omit straining your paper 
on a flat board, framed together so as not to warp: 
this may be done by damping with a clean 
sponge, which expands the paper, then pasting 
or gluing down the edges, and suffering it to dry 
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gradually :' but-a neater method is to use a draw- 
ing-board, with a separate frame, which, as it 
may be had at any of the shops which supply 
artists with materials, it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe. 

The first point to be determined, either in co- 
pying from a picture, or from nature, is the 
horizontal line, or that height in the picture with 
which the eye of the painter is supposed to be 
exactly level. In the representation of a flat 
country, this is placed at one-third of the height 
of the picture. 

The extent of the subject to be included in a 
drawing from nature, will require the next con- 
sideration ; and this is found to be as much as can 
be contained in an angle of about fifty degrees, 
or as much as can be conveniently seen by an 
eye in a fixed position, without turning the head: 
nevertheless, objects may often be introduced 
from a greater distance, as trees, &c. to improve 
a composition, especially when no importance is 
attached to the identity of the scene. 

There are two points, to which we would par- 
ticularly wish to call attention, because they are 
errors that greatly retard the progress: one is a 
want of command of hand; the other, an impa- 
tience to produce a finished effect, without the 
systematic and gradual process necessary to the 
production of a good picture. To remedy the 
first will require great attention and practice, if 
the uncertainty of hand, or timidity of touch, 
exist in a great degree. It is never found among 
the artists of necessity, with whom quantity of 
production is an object of importance; as deco- 
rative painters, and designers for furniture and 
manufactures: with these, freedom and precision 
of hand are seldom wanting. We advise the 
pupil to study well every line before it is begun; 
to determine its exact course and bearing; in 
short, to look from the object to be represented, 
to the surface on which it is to be drawn, again 
and again, until the mind’s eye transfers it, and 
the imagination sees it in the place it is to occu- 
py: that is the moment to be seized; and then 
the quicker the line is drawn the better. Large 
objects should be copied on common sheets of 
paper; it is a great check to the freedom of the 
hand, to have the materials so delicate, or costly, 
as to produce any degree of fear about spoiling 
them. This advice, however, must not lead you 
into an opposite extreme. Remember, always, 
that correctness is the first principle of the art. 
An occasional hour or two would not be misspent, 
if occupied in drawing straight lines, perpendi- 
cularly; diagonals, parallel to each other; and 
circles without the compasses. This observation 
is applicable to many who would be ashamed of 
being seen so employed; who have, in fact, begun 
tomake pictures, without sufficient practice in the 
rudiments of the art. The second error is even 
still more common, from the infant who lisps his 
petition for “ a box of colours to paint with,” to 
the “ children of a larger growth,” who waste their 
time in shadowing, or colouring, upon an outline 
which might mean anything. There is no time, 
in the progress of a picture, when the forms of 





objects can be so conveniently improved, as when 
they are in a faint outline: a thorough conviction 
of this, and experience of the pleasure of model- 
ling, as it were, into substance, by shadows, and 
adding the charms of colour to well-studiéd forms, 
will.render patient labour less irksome, by anti- 
cipation of certain ultimate success. 

In your early practice of drawing from solid 
objects, it would be well to make several studies 
from a white globe, placing it in different lights, 
and. having only one window in the room. You 
will find, that there is but a single spot upon it 
which can be represented by perfect whiteness ; 
and that all the other rays falling obliquely upon 
a receding surface, a weakened light is received, 
diminishing, at last, into absolute shadow, until 
again relieved by reflection from ‘surrounding 
objects on the opposite side. For a globe, a bil- 
liard-ball may be used ; a cylinder may be made 
of a roll of writing-paper ; an egg will serve as 
an oval; and a cone may be obtained by rolling 
up a sheet of paper in the shape of an extin- 
guisher. Thus the models are easily obtained ; 
and the pupil has but to study them well, and she 
will imbibe all the principles of light, shadow, 
and reflection. She may then proceed to the 
plaster bust, which must be kept perfectly clean 
and free from dust, as discolorations greatly em- 
barrass an inexperienced practitioner. The out- 
line should be sketched faintly, at first, with soft 
charcoal—that made from the willow is best—the 
superfluity of which may readily be removed 
from the paper, by a light whisk of the handker- 
chief, or even a feather, leaving a faint, but 
sufficiently distinct representation: this should 
be repeated till the pupil is satisfied with the 
form and proportions, when chalk may be used. 
The paper selected for this style of drawing is of 
various tints—some persons preferring brown; 
others, blue; a grey is, however, our favourite 
colour, as it forms the most natural medium be- 
tween the black and white chalk, and must al- 
ways appear between them. The soft French 
chalk is the best for general purposes; and the 
Italian chalk, which is harder, for finishing, or 
where great neatness is required. 

As the general proportions of the human figure 
may be found in all books upon drawing, we 
shall not here detail them elaborately; but merely 
give those which must be constantly borne in 
mind, or referred to in designing. 

The human figure is measured by a scale 
formed from the length of the head: in a full- 
grown person, the whole height is generally eight 
heads, or ten faces. The head is subdivided into 
four parts, each of which is the length of the 
nose; and the arms, when extended, will cover 
a space equal to the whole length of the figure. 
The breadth varies according to the age, strength, 
and other characteristics, of the person. The 
hand is the length of the face; and the length of 
the foot is generally one-seventh part of the 
whole height. These proportions must not be 
understood to apply strictly to every human fi- 
gure; but are deduced from the measurement of 
several antique statues, the acknowledged stand- 
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ards of ideal beauty. Although these general 
proportions must be known, they are only useful, 
as the rules of grammar are in language, for re- 
ference in cases of doubt: it would be impossible 
to draw a figure solely by the application of them; 
in almost every position, some of the limbs come 
under the influence of fore-shortening, and mea- 
surement is impracticable. The technical term, 
fore-shortening, expresses the greatest difficulty 
a student in drawing has to encounter; because, 
although dependant upon geometrical principles, 
no practical rules can be laid dewn for its exe- 
cution: it is the art of representing, in perspec- 
tive, an infinite series of curved lines, occasioned 
by the development of the bones and muscles. 
There is but one mode of acquiring skill in this, 
which is the grand characteristic of a master in 
the art of design; namely—practice; long and 
patient practice from the same figure. We will 
suppose a statue—as the Apollo Belvidere, in 
which, one arm is extended :—it should be first 
drawn in either of the side views, in which there 
is no fore-shortening, until the student is well 
acquainted with the length, substance, and ana- 
tomical development of the arm; it should then 
be so placed, that the arm advances towards the 
eye of the spectator, and be drawn in that posi- 
tion. These exercises should be varied and con- 
tinued, until the student can, by means of her 
pencil, give a clear idea of a part advancing or 
receding without the assistance of shadow. 

In the study of the human figure, heads, hands, 
and feet being the parts most frequently deve- 
loped, and possessing the greatest expression, 
should be studied, as large as in life, from good 
prints, which may be had, at the principal shops, 
very cheap, since the fertility of lithography has 
enabled artists to multiply their own works with- 
out the intervention of the engraver. Too much 
care cannot be taken in the choice of the figures, 
or busts, which are used as subjects for study ; in 
general, the casts from original antiques, or good 
copies of them upon a reduced scale, are far 
more useful in forming the taste, than the fanci- 
ful, or affected creations of modern talent. There 
is nothing to fear, in point of style, from the cold 
severity of the ancients: a thorough knowledge 
of the abstract principles of beauty, can only be 
derived from them; individuality of character is 
an after-consideration, and must be acquired by 
studying the expression of the passions in the 
looks and attitudes of those about us. 

In copying prints, as a study of light and sha- 
dow, it will be well to select such as have been 
taken from sculpture; as in these alone the en- 
graver confines himself to their imitation. In 
prints, which are taken from paintings, there 
is always a degree of strength given to the 
engraving, in exact proportion to the local 
tints in the picture: this is termed colour; 
and, when skilfuily executed, it contributes 
greatly to give an idea of the effect of the picture 
imitated. It would by no means be a waste of 
time to copy, in Indian ink, or sepia, a good print 
or two in each style—which you will have no 
difficulty in distinguishing, by attending to the 





above observations—one from marble; say, for 
instance, an antique statue, or bas-relief; and 
one from a fine painting. 

Although it would be wrong in us to encourage 
the smallest expectation of producing a good 
original picture, unless the student be acquainted 
with geometry, perspective, anatomy, &c.—we 
by no means intend to restrain her from prac- 
tising, until a perfect know!edge of these sciences 
is acquired : practice and theory should go hand- 
in-hand ; the sketch-book cannot be too much in 
use; a happy thought should never be suffered 
to escape, even before the manual skill is ac- 
quired, which is requisite to transfer it to paper 
with correctness: indeed, sketches of ideas, re- 
collections, and hasty observations, will always 
form a class in the portfolio, separate ftom the 
more careful studies of form, colour, light and 
shadow. 

It is an excellent practice, after studying any 
subject, to put the drawing aside, and endeavour 
to make another from recollection: this is the 
first step towards composition ; and a comparison 
of the two studies will show how much of the 
original you have made your own, by impressing 
it on the memory. 

The next step towards rising above the cha- 
racter of a mere copyist, is to choose an example, 
similar in style and general effect to one you 
wish to take from nature; and placing it before 
you, after a critical examination of the principles 
upon which it has been executed, to endeavour 
to produce a similar picture ;—an imitation—not 
a copy ;—-an exercise of the same process, upon 
a composition of objects altogether different from 
those of the original. 

The principles of light and shadow, as applied 
to landscapes, should be studied in sepia, or In- 
dian ink, as the combination of their effects with 
colour only tends to perplex the student in a 
preliminary course of study. 

In drawing from nature, the principal object, 
or that which formed the inducement in choosing 
the subject, must be carefully distinguished ; and 
it is the more necessary to mention this, as it isa 
point frequently neglected by masters, who en- 
deavour to make all parts of the picture equally 
interesting: the result is, that the subordinate 
divisions attack and destroy the effect of the 
principal. Simplicity is one of the leading cha-. 
racteristics of beauty. Whatever the principal 
object may be—for instance, a building, a tree, 
a mountain, an animal, or a river—place it so as 
to receive the strongest light and shadow. If the 
subject have been selected for the sake of the 
beauty of its distance, the foreground should not 
detract from the attention due to it, by the intro- 
duction of figures; for it must be particularly 
noticed, that the actions of human nature are so 
much more interesting than inanimate objects in 
general, that even a peasant reposing, will some- 
times balance, in point of attraction, an object 
many times larger, and which is intended by the 
artist to be much more important, on the other 
side of the picture. Every thing introduced, 
which is not subservient to some definite and 
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well-understood purpose, is prejudicial to the 
general effect of the whole. The spectator should 
never be suffered to doubt, for a moment, the 
intention of the artist in the choice of his subject. 

We often hear young practitioners complain 
of the difficulty of drawing trees: they should be 
made the subject of separate studies: and the 
character of each species ought to be carefully 
distinguished. There is quite as much difference 
between two sorts of trees, as of animals: a tree 
in the foreground of a picture, should never be 
so drawn, as to leave the spectator in the dark, 
as to whether it is intended to represent oak, 
ash, beech, orelm. Excellent prints, as exam- 
ples, are to be had; and they should be taken out 
into the fields by the student, and compared with 
nature. The next lesson is todraw the tree from 
nature, without the assistance of the print, and 
to compare the drawing and print together after- 
wards. To those who spend much of their time 
in the country, (and who else may hope to suc- 
ceed in landscape?) we will point out an oppor- 
tunity which they possess of acquainting them- 
selves with the characters of trees :—There are 
many fine days, early in the year, when the wea- 
ther is mild enough to admit of sketching from 
nature, before the groves are clad with their 
summer verdure; and if accurate drawings be 
made at this season, and kept till summer, they 
will greatly assist in studies from the same trees; 
indeed, it will be found a most pleasing, as well 
as an instructive, practice, to compare the 
sketches so made, in spring, with the trees them- 





selves, in summer; and to account for the large 
masses of foliage, by tracing, with the assistance 
of the previous sketch, the branches, now hidden 
from the sight, from which they spring and still 
derive support. ; 

Many good sketches are lost, or produce un- 
satisfactory pictures, by effects being chosen 
unsuitable to the character of the scenery. It 
may happen, that a castle, or massive building, 
has been drawn in the morning, and it may have 
a dull, heavy effect; when the same structure, 
indistinctly seen in the repose of evenjng, or the 
solemnity of twilight, would convey to the mind 
an impression of grandeur and gloomy majesty. 
It is right to sketch at all times and in all seasons; 
but it is the province of an artist, when he selects 
from the sketch-book a subject for painting, to 
determine under what aspect it would appear to 
the greatest advantage; and not to be influenced 
by the accidental circumstance of haying seen 
it in one effect only. Painting a scene from na- 
ture, is something more than copying. A morn- 
ing effect is suitable to a composition of pleasing 
forms: busy scenes are consistent with the bright, _ 
open light of mid-day: and repose is in harmony 
with the softness of evening. In the represen- 
tation of a low, flat country, with a single object 
standing unsupported, as the subject of the pic- 
ture, a great interest is required in the sky; 
while a scene full of detail or attraction in itself, 
should not exhibit any atmospheric phenomena 
calculated to withdraw the attention from the 
principal object. 
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Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 


Beattie. 


— 


Ir is superfluous to expatiate on the advanta- 
ges of a quiet, unmolested study to a reading or 
writing man. Splendid works of genius have 
been conceived and born in the silence of the 
dungeon; monuments of learning have been 
reared in the still seclusion of the cloister; Cer- 
vantes, Raleigh, with a host of monks and 
fathers, are famed for the literary wonders which 
they wrought in gloom and solitude; but what 
age, or what country,can produce an instance of 
talent developing itself in a mill, or intellect at- 
taining its full stature in a seminary for young 
ladies? While Tasso lay in the bedlam of Fer- 
rara, he never added a stanza or threw a single 
new beauty over his “ Gerusalemme.” Demos- 
thenes studied his godlike art in a cell under 
ground; he never forged so much as a single 
thunderbolt in his father’s smithy ; and the Ora- 
cle would never have pronounced Socrates 
“* wisest of men,” had he not had “ the olive-grove 
of Academe” for a retreat from the din of Xan- 





tippe’s tongue. There are undoubtedly sounds, 
and even noises, which seem to harmonize with 
the pursuits of learning. Is the collegian dis- 
turbed by his college-bell? Quite the reverse. 
So long have the reading and ringing, the think-- 
ing and tolling gone on together, that, were the 
steeple suddenly struck dumb, the most melan- 
choly confusion might be the consequence: a 
right line might be mistaken for a curve—a logi- 
cal proposition for its direct converse, or—which 
were infinitely worse—his moral speculations 
might be so disordered that wrong might appear 
right, and a bottle in his chambers be preferred 
toa lecture in the hall. Then there are babbling 
brooks, dashing surges, whispering winds and 
whistling blackbirds—a respectable family of 
noises. But what shall we say of squalling chil- 
dren, braying donkeys, scolding wives, creaking 
doors, snoring nurses, and rattling windows? In 
no department of learning are these of the slight- 
est service. Students protest against them with 








ofie accord; and doctors—who never agreed on 
any other point—agree in denouncing the squeak- 
iny of a pig under a gate— 


“* Poor swine! as if its pretty heart would break !”’ 


as glorious John Dryden expresses it. In short, 
it has become a principle in the republic of let- 
ters, that nothing great was ever said or sung 
with a continual dinning in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the author’s sanctum-sanctorum. It 
has been my misfortune to have had this truth il- 
lustrated > remarkably in my own individual 
case, that painful as the recollections are, I am 
tempted to lay the circumstances before the pub- 
lic in the present article. If they answer no 
other purpose, they will serve as valuable hints 
to literary men in the selection of their places of 
abode. 

About six weeks or two months back, 1 took 
up my residence, as lodger, in the house of a re- 
spéctable tailor. The street is immaterial; but 
it was in that debateable region, east of Clinton 
place, and north of Oxford street. This tailor, 
. not having the fear of Malthus before his eyes, 
had, with the co-operation of a buxom wife, aug- 
mented the population of the country by seven 
male and female “ innocents,” who, I verily be- 
heve, had escaped small-pox, measles, chin- 
cough, and all the other maladies of infancy, for 
the sole purpose of murdering my repose, and 
defrauding society of the fruits of my studies and 
lucubrations. Seven devils incarnate could not 
have plagued me more efficiently. Their fond 
parents called them “ their little angels ;’? and 
such certainly they were, according tothe literal 
acceptation of that passage in the Liturgy— 
“cherubim and seraphim continually do cry ;” 
for a perpetual concert it truly was of mewling, 
piping, sobbing, bawling, and all the melodies of 
the nursery, with more variations than Beetho- 
ven and Rossini between them ever composed. 
They managed never to be asleep all at the same 
time; two or three were always on duty; and 
most effectively did the pretty little ones perform 
it. In the course of a short month, the literary 
world sustained damage, in consequence of the 
life I led at the tailor’s, to the amount of ten son- 
nets, fifteen epigrams, seven serious, six Comic, 
and five serio-comic prose essays, with three poli- 
tical articles, some of which I never trusted out 
of my desk; while those which were “ cast upon 
the waters” returned invariably to their author, 
after having obtained for themselves and him 
such flattering notices as the following :— 

“ Fortunatus is not fortunate enough to please 
us.” “ The writer who subscribes himself * * *, 
is not sufficiently starry for our pages.”” “ The 
author of the paper against Taxes upon Know- 
ledge is unreasonable ; it will be some time before 
the collector calls upon him.” 

That I was indebted for these editorial urbani- 
ties to the tailor’s progeny, I am prepared to ve- 
rify by affidavit; nay, I could actually apportion 
to each of the “ little dears” the share he or she 
had in occasioning my disasters. All the time I 
was composing the verses signed “ Fortunatus, 
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one of the young gentlemen was blowing a penny 
trumpet, and his charming sister trying a new 
skipping-rope, in the room immediately over 
mine. I only wonder the verses were not attri- 
buted to Mr. R. M——y. Another pair was 
struggling and screaming under the operation of 
the comb and towel, just at the precise moment 
the unfortunate article with the three stars was 
on the anvil: it was an ill-starred production, as 
a matter of course. The failure of my political 
speculations is to be divided equally amongst the 
remaining trio, whose never-ceasing contests 
about the property of an unlucky kitten led to 
the cat-astrophe of my “ Taxes upon Know- 
ledge.” In fact, the only composition of any 
merit that came from my pen during this unhap- 
py period, was an Essay on Infanticide, in which 
I think I have rested the defence of that practice 
upon grounds that it will not be easy to impugn. 
But the time is not yet come for promulgating so 
bold a doctrine to the world. 

There is nothing I hate so much as the trouble 
of changing my domicile; but the dread of hav- 
ing my swan again mistaken for a goose, pre- 
vailed over my inhabitive propensity; so, having 
given the man of the shears due notice, I struck 
my camp in the midst of a full chorus, which the 
infant Stentors seemed to have set up on purpose 
for the occasion—I supposé to send me on my 
way rejoicing; and a few hours saw me regular- 
ly installed in My New Lodgings, where | had 
previously assured myself by the most rigorous 
investigation, that there was not a child, either 
in esse, or in posse, upon the premises—my land- 
lady being a maidenly dame of threescore and 
ten years, and no other lodger in the house, ex- 
cept “a respectable, quiet gentleman,” who oc- 
cupied, in the golden estate of a bachelor, the 
apartment immediately adjoining mine upon the 
same floor. ‘ No children?” was the sole inter- 
rogatory I put. I put it with the air of a pleni- 
potentiary propounding his ultimatum. The an- 
swer was in the negative, and the bargain was 
concluded. - 

When the door was shut, and my chair drawn 
close to a comfortable fire, the sensations I ex- 
perienced were of the most enviable nature. 
After one retrospective glance at my late mise- 
rable situation, my present felicitous circum- 
stances passed in review before me; I fancied 
myself in Paradise; and formed a hundred lite- 
rary projects to retrieve my reputation and re- 
cruit my purse. I would run no risk in future 
of having my verses ascribed to the poet of Mil- 
ford, or any other bardling of the day; I would 
be a constant and brilliant contributor to the 
““ Monthly Magazine;” my random rays and 
scintillations 1 would throw to other periodicals ; 
perhaps I would even produce a novel, the ap- 
pearance of which would be an epoch in English 
literature, like the publication of Waverley.—lt 
is a question, I continued, whether I should give 
my name at once to the world or become 
another “Great Unknown.” Another difficulty 
suggested itself. My portrait will be solicited 
for some gallery of living literary characters; 
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perhaps I had better sit to Rothwell at once—or, 
quere, would it not be moré ecletant to refuse— 
refuse them my countenance! They will press 
me, of course—I will be peremptory, fierce, in- 
fiexible. But suppose a hundred pounds offered 
to overcome my scruples—how should 1 act? 
Would it look mercenary to take the money ? 
A hundred pence would be a great matter at 
present—my malison on the tailor’s lady! [ll 
agree—they shall have it for the hundred. Oh! 
but I forget my novel—I shall not want a paltry 
hundred pounds. If I consent to be.engraved, it 
will therefore be out of pure magnanimity-—to 
encourage literature and the arts.—But this is 
wandering; let me think of an article for next 
month. Thank Heaven! here is no wilderness 
of squalling brats to distract me. This is just 
the place—just the place foran author. Gibbon! 
1 do not envy you your bower by Lake Leman. 
Simeon the Stylite! I do not grudge you the 
summit of your famous pillar in the solitudes of 
Syria! Here | have all the solitude, quiet re- 
pose, silence——W hat noise was that ? 

The sound which broke my soliloquy, and oc- 
casioned this abrupt interrogatory, was a note of 
a flute from the “ respectable quiet gentleman” 
in the adjoining apartment. “ A flute-player!” I 
ejaculated in a tone very different from that of 
my former musings—“ my next-room neighbour 
is a flute-player!” It was not until that moment 
that I particularly noticed a door which actually 
communicated between our quarters. Thedoor 
to be sure, was locked; but Bramah himself can- 
not lock out sounds. My first impressions, there- 
fore, on hearing the note of the flute, were like 
those of one who, couching on roses, discovers 
an adder preparing to sting him. The thought, 
however, soon occurred, that it would be only a 
tune or two—three at the utmost; and it was for- 
tunate to have a “‘ respectable, quiet gentleman” 
for a neighbour on no harder terms than three 
airs on the flute, even were the performance to 
be daily repeated. With this reflection I laid 
down my pen, threw myself serenely back on 
my chair, and resolved to wait en philosophe 
until my melodious neighbour had taken his in- 
nocent recreation. ‘* The day,” said 1, parody- 
ing a speech of Uncle Toby, “is long enough, 
both for himand me.” I listened. It is possible, 
as my friends know, to be more of a musician 
than I am, without endangering the supremacy 
of Handel or Mozart. I pretend not to the mys- 
teries of the flat ninth, or diminished seventh— 
but I know a crotchet from a quaver; and a few 
seconds informed me that the unseen instrumen- 
talist had yet to reach that measure of proficiency. 
Now the vicinity of a flute-player was bad 
enough in all conscience; but a flute-learner—— 
If it were polite to swear in a magazine, 1 would 
let you know my sentiments of a flute-learner ! 
Still I determined to “ bide my time.” A quar- 
ter of an hour’s practice, methought, will content 
him ; and the deuce is in it if the residue of the 
twenty-four hours is not enough for me. A quar- 
ter of an hour is often but a brief space. Tome 
—condemned to hear harmony murdered in the 
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next room, with nothing but a pannel half an 
inch thick between me and the murderer; and 
my situation aggravated by the remembrance 
that my pen was idle the while, and all the bright 
thoughts which I had just collected into a focus 
to dazzle the world, in imminent danger of dis- 
persion—to me it appeared a quarter of a cen- 
tury. You have heard, perhaps, a beginner on 
the flute or some other instrument? Time and 
tune set at defiance; flats, sharps, and naturals 
in as beautiful confusion as chairs in a fashiona- 
ble drawing-room; the performer a8 ignorant 
of the gamut as a peer of political economy; 
tones aud semi-tones, quavers and semi-quavers 
all alike ; no standing upon such trifles. Alto- 
gether, I believe it is comparable to nothing but 
to Discord herself executing a solo at a musical 
festival in Pandemonium. When the fifteen 
minutes were elapsed, I dipped my pen in the 
ink-stand. The ink dried, and the practising 
stillwenton. Vexation muttered, “ unconscion- 
able!” Patience whispered, “ give him another 
quarter of an hour!” 1 agreed in hopes of get- 
ting quarter myself in return. But no! I wasat 
the mercy of a ruthless enemy. The second 
half-hour commenced its course; but no inter- 
mission, except while the leaves of the music- 
book were turning. Once there was a little de- 
lay in performing this operation: two leaves, lL 
suppose, were turned instead of one. My. pen 
was once more in the ink-stand; but, before it 
could reach the paper, the mistake was correct- 
ed, and the indefatigable practiser was on his 
way again in full career after luckless music, 
whom he worried like a true sportsman, thinking 
as little (to borrow a pun from Geoffrey Crayon) 
of clearing five or six bars at a leap, as a fox- 
hunter in the heat of the chase. I was now 
wrought to a pitch of frenzy, and resolved to 
leave the house instantly; but, alas! how often 
*“ the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought!” 

I had taken the apartment by the month; and, 
in my horror of children, I had never dreamed 
of making a proviso ayainst musicians. Of 
course, there was no alternative but to submit to 
be practised to death, or pay a month’s rent for 
a day’s lodging—a course which the editorial 
civilities above mentioned dissuaded me from 
taking, by that powerful mode of reasoning call- 
ed an argumentum ad crumenam. 

At length it ceased !—but the spirit of compo- 
sition had evaporated; my neighbourys flute had 
produced the effect of Gideon’s pitcher and 
trumpets on my cogitations; and, on reviewing 
the ideal host, with whose aid I had meditated 
the gathering of so many laurels, so. many of 
my thoughts were on the missing-list—not to 
speak of those which had actually perished in the 
din—that it was impossible to proceed a step 
until 1 had raised new recruits, or given the 
stragglers time to return to their ranks. This 
was not the work of a few minutes. It required 
much walking up and down the room, much 
scratching of the head, much thumping of the 
table, and much mending of the pen. At length 
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they began to rally: one leading idea came so 
near within my reach that I laid hold of and se- 
cured it. ** Aha!” [ exclaimed, “1 have got 
you at last; and to make sure of you, down 
you go on paper this very instant; down you 
go; the world shall have you—all the flutes in 
the kingdom to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
A single sentence from the next room defeated 
my purpose and defrauded the world.—* It is 
just Signor Ritornelli’s time; I think I am al- 
most perfect in that sonata.” Signor Ritornelli’s 
time! blissful announcement! What heinous 
sin had I perpetrated to incur such a visitation ? 
1 went through the decalogue. 

My next step was to settle my account, low as 
my finances were, and sally forth in quest of a 
new lodging. ‘ Well!” said 1 to myself, “ expe- 
rientia docet. Musicians are as much to be 
dreaded by a literary man as children. I shall 
insert clauses against both in my next agree- 
ment.” It cost me a good deal of perambulation 
to combine the twoconditions. In the first house 
I entered, a young lady in the parlour was prac- 
tising the “ Battle of Prague;” she had just ar- 
rived at “ the cries of the wounded!” That, vou 
know, would never answer; so I crossed the 
strect to another house with ‘* Lodgings for Sin- 
gle Gentlemen” upon the windows. A dame 
opened the door, surrounded with as numerous 
a litter as Virgil's “ sow of imperial augury,” or 
the wife of a country curate. The apartments, 
of course, were not exactly to my mind. The 
drawing-room window of the third was open; and 
a voice as sonorous as that of the Hermit of Cop- 
manhurst, thundering his De profundis, was 
roaring, “‘ Oh! no, we never mention her,” toa 
guitar which seemed to be cracking its strings 
to maintain its rightful place in the performance. 
Several mere attempts were equally unsuccess- 
ful. But—to be brief—by dint of perseverance, 
I ultimately lighted upon “ exactly the thing I 
wanted.” There was no child, male or female; 
neither flute, fiddle, nor so m™ sh as a jew’s-harp 
from kitchen to attic; and.‘ sown all, my land- 
lord was not only a bach. + but a man of the 
pen like myself, and of course personally con- 
cerned to have a studious silence preserved upon 
his premises. I had it from his own lips—“* Dab- 
ble a little in ink now and then—the * cacoethes 
loquendi,’ you know—take for granted, sir, if I 
may take the liberty, you are a literary man as 
well as myself?” I nodded assent, though I 
should rather have been fraternized by a better 
classical scholar. But was this a time to be hy- 
percritical? Here was every thing I wanted—a 
residence fit for Silence herself; the street was a 
cul-de-sac ; and so deep was the repose of my 
new apartments, that “ the tiniest mouse that 
creeps on floor” could not journey across them 
unperceived. 

My first day in My New Lodgings I neither 
read nor wrote a syllable—not that my library 
took a long time to arrange, or my wardrobe 
either—the former is any thing but a dubia cena; 
and the latter might vie with that of Curran, 
when he wrote to his mother for a supply of 





eleven shirts, assuring her that in college every 
gentleman had a dozen. But it was business 
enough for one day to contemplate the various 
agremens of the quiet little creek where I had at 
length cast anchor, and refit my shattered bark 
for a more prosperous voyage. It was not, 
therefore, until after breakfast on thesecond day 
I never could compose before breakfast) that, 
ordering myself to be denied to all the world, (a 
pulpit would hold the entire circle of my acquain 
tance in town!) I sat me down, in all the dig- 
nity of authorship, to my literary labours. The 
influence of an able writer over his species 
pressed itself irresistibly on my mind. I mused 
upon the famous aphorism, “* knowledge is pow- 
er,” and was quoting the lines of Byron— 
* But words are things; and a small drop of ink, 

Failing like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think—" 
when a tap at the door caught my ear. I instine- 
tively said, “* Come in!”’"—and my landlord enter- 
ed, smirking and scraping, with an immense 
bundle of papers under his left arm. 

All my visions of glory vanished into thin air! 
Against flutes and families I had taken every pre- 
caution; but the peril of a pohtico-literary land- 
lord had never once entered my head! 

His face, in which self-complacency made a 
comical effort to look like diffidence, was suffi- 
cient to inform me that there subsisted between 
him and the said papers some very near and dear 
relationship. But he left no doubt upon the sub- 
ject. ‘* An humble attempt, sir!” said he, laying 
on the table as he spoke, a manuscript of at least 
a hundred pages of closely-written letter-paper; 
‘*an humble attempt, sir, to which 1 humbly beg 
to solicit your favourable attention. We litera- 
ry men, sir—if I may presume to make so bold— 
must assist each other. It is entitled, you will 
observe, ‘A Political Panorama of the British 
Empire’—most important at the present crisis. 
Perhaps, if I may make so bold, you will do me 
the honour to give it one or two careful perusals 
—any time in the course of the day; your candid 
opinion will oblige me. I flatter myself it will 
meet your approbation, as it has, 1 assure you, 
met that of Mr. , a member of the Imperial 
Parliament, my most particular friend. Perhaps 
you know Mr. 

Peruse a hundred pages of solid pamphlet! It 
was well for my landlord my organs of comba- 
tiveness and his of self-esteem, were not equally 
developed. But great provocations have fre- 
quently a tranquillizing effect: ladies who storm 
when a single cup falls, are serene whena whole 
service is dashed to pieces. So it was with me. 
I replied composedly that I was at present occu- 
pied with indispensable business ;*but, if he would 
leave his MS. I would look over it when I wasat 
leisure. It would not do; I was obliged to listen 
to the Table of Contents. That was not enough 
—there were two chapters to.which he wished to 
call my attention—he would just run over them 
for me, if I had no objection. I had every objec- 
tion in the world; but I was happy to compound 
for a preface of a dozen pages. The text was 
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bad enough, but the oral comment was still 
worse; and even this was not so trying to my 
patience as the apologies that accompanied it. 
He begged my pardon for digressing ; hoped he 
had not interrupted the thread of the argument; 
and kindly offered to go back again, if it were 
necessary! I now rose from my chair. He ap- 
peared to take the hint, and moved a step or two 
towards the door. I occupied the ground thus 
abandoned, and kept it. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to prevent him from laying hold of one of 
my coat-buttons. Men of business ought either 
to wear no buttons, or take care to have their 
edges sharp and serrated, as a security against 
bores of all descriptions, but particularly politi- 
cians. While in this “ durance vile,” I was so- 
licited to give ** my candid opinion on the affairs 
of Poland.” As you may conjecture, the request 
was only pro forma, and intended not to extract 
my sentiments, but to introduce his own. “If I 
may presume to offer the opinion of so humble 
an individual as myself,’ he proceeded, lower- 
ing his voice almost to a whisper, and looking 
oracular, * the Poles would never have taken up 
arms against Russia, if they had not had some 
hopes of success!” In his triumph at being de- 


livered of so sagacious a remark, he forgot him- 
self so far as to let go my unfortunate button. 
The advantage was not to be lost; I gained two 
steps more upon my political persecutor and this 
brought him within a few.inches of the door; I 
then opened it myself, and growling a good 


morning, left him no alternative but to evacuate 
the apartment. My ferocity, however, seerned 
only to excite his good-nature. As he withdrew 
—a movement he performed as reluctantly as a 
hunted wolf retires from his prey—he expressed 
his determination to avail himself often of the 
pleasure of my conversation ; dropped something 
about kindred spirits; and intimated he had 
several other literary works on which he would 
take leave to solicit my opinion—not, however, 
(he was considerate enough to add,) until 1 had 
read and digested the “* Political Panorama!” 

I had endured the tailor’s family, and even the 
flute-player, without ever once thinking of deli- 
vering myself from my troubles by suicide. 
Now, however, that dreadful idea rushed into my 
mind; and I tremble to confess how long it oc- 
cupied it. A literary landlord is certainly the 
climax of human miseries. The next thought 
was a country curacy, and this was succeeded 
by a determination to take my passage for Ame- 
rica in the course of the evening. In the silent 
and pathless forests of the new world, I would be 
in no danger from bores—at least of the human 
species. How many more wild projects chased 
each other through my agonized brain, I cannot 
recollect—for I was in a state of desperation, 
pacing the room with the gait.¢f a maniac, curs- 
ing the day I was born, and the folly of my friends, 
who had induced me to come to London, as- 
suring me it was the only place for an author.— 
Yet who could have supposed that there is no 
such thing as a quiet lodging in all this vast me- 
tropolis ? 





FAIRY RINGS. 

In August, fairy rings in the grass are most 
conspicuous, of which Mr. Howitt gives by far 
the most plausible account we have any where 
seen—more than plausible, indeed, for it is built 
upon incontestible facts, and such as seem ade- 
quate to explain the effects. Fungi and insects 
always abound in them; but the insects are a 
consequence of the fungi, and not a cause of the 
circle, for where there are fungi there will be 
insects to devour them. The commencement of 
these circles, too, favour the fungi thééry. That 
commencement is, indisputably, nothing but a 
small mushroom bed, made by the offals of catile 
lying undisturbed, where first deposited, till it 
becomes incorporated with the soil. Where this 
occurs a tuft of rank grass springs, and in the 
centre a crop of fungi appears and perishes. 
This is the nucleus of the fairy ring. The next 
year the tuft is found to have left a green spot, 
of perhaps a fuot and a half diameter, which has 
already parted in the centre. This expansion 
goes on from year to year—the area of the circle 
is occupied by common grass, and successive 
crops of fungi give a vivid greenness to the ring 
which bounds it. That only a few tufts are con- 
verted into fairy rings may be owing to their not 
being sufficiently enriched to become mushroom 
beds; but that all fairy rings have this origin, will 
be found to admit of little doubt. This, though 
true, is nevertheless an humiliating expose of the 
charmed fairy-rings; but 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of coid philosophy ? 

Asa naturalist, and given to prowling, Mr. H. 
exclaims, and not without reason, against the 
shutting up of footpaths upon estates in the 
country. The exclusive spirit of country gen- 
tlemen would gladly keep the world to the high 
roads. They look with jealousy upon one who 
crosses a field. Trespass formerly meant mis- 
chief, an actual injury, by breaking, destroying; 
but now to be seen in an enclosure is enough to 
constitute a crime—a violation of the statute. 
The country squires have had influence to get 
such an appearance denounced as a crime, and 
as a body are armed with authority to carry their 
own paltry wishes into execution. The unlucky 
botanist cannot now venture, in the country, out 
of the lanes with any safety. 


Oo  — 


HOW TO LIVE. 

A MAN should live in the world like a true 
citizen ; he may be allowed to have a preference 
to the particular quarter, or square, or even 
alley in which he lives; but he should have a 
generous sympathy for the welfare of the whole; 
and if, in his rambles through this great city, the 
world, he chances to meet a man of a different 
habit, language, or complexion, from his own, 
still he is his fellow creature, a short sojourner, 
in common with himself; subject to the same 
wants, infirmities, and necessities; and one who 
has a brother’s claim on him for his charity, com- 
fort and relief. 
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“ STANZAS. 
BY LORD BYRON 


On, talk not to me of a name great in story, 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth al! your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 
Tis but as a dead-flower with May dew besprinkied. 

Then away with ali such from the head that is hoary! 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


Oh, Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

*T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee ; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee ; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory 





VILLAGE BELLS. 


BY N. MITCHELL. 


Tue lute may melt to love—to war 
The trumpet rouse the soul— 
The organ waft the spirit far 
Above earth's dull control, 
Rut oh! what sound hath magic spells, 
To charm and soothe, like village bells? 


They wake remembrance in the heart, 
Of all that once was dear; 

They prompt the sigh, bid tear drops start, 
And yet we love to hear— 

They open all the close shut cells, 

Where Contemplation darkly dwells. 


Their sounds which charmed youth’s happy day, 
For me, I ne'er forget, 

And oft 1 dream, though far away, 
I hear their music yet, 

And home returns, and streams and dells, 

With those remember'd village bells. 





THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


TRANSPARENT SCREENS. 


Draw on rather a thin piece of drawing-paper, 
any kind of figure, animal, or small composition; 
for instance—a boy holding a mouse ina trap, with 


a dog jumping up towards it. The design should 
be sketched very lightly, without any dark sha- 
dows. Trace it exactiy on another piece of 
paper, line for line; then, by adding a frock, 
bonnet, curls, bracelets, &c. the boy may be 
changed to a girl; particular care being taken 
to keep the entire outline of the boy on the folds, 
&c. of the girl’s frock: or the mouse-trap may be 
converted into a cage, by lengthening the bot- 
tom; the mouse into a bird, by the addition of 
plumage; and the dog into a cat, by putting a 
longer tail, rounder head, &c. Again, should the 
first drawing be a boy blowing bubbles, by the 
addition of an old hat, longer skirts to the coat,a 
little beard and a few wrinkles, and blending the 
bubbles into a little cloud, an old man, smoking 
his pipe, may be produced. When the second 
drawing is finished, cut it out neatly, and paste 
it at the back of the first, with great care, so that 
the lines of the original, and the copy which has 
received the additions, may be exactly opposite 
each other, At the back of these, paper is to be 
pasted on, and the production may then be used 
as the interior, or centre ornament of a screen. 
When it lies flat on the table, or if placed against 
the wall over the chimney-piece, with the front 
exhibited, the first picture only is seen: when 
held against the light, or fire, it changes into the 
second. The taste and ingenuity of the artist 
will, doubtless, suggest a variety of designs, which 
will be more elegant in the original, and more 
amusing in the change, than those we have men- 
tioned. In accordance with our plan of leaving 
as much as possible beyond the general mode of 








operation to our readers, we refrain from sug- 
gesting any other subject. Handles may be added, 
similar to those of the screens we have before 
mentioned, and they may be ornamented in the 
same way. To strengthen the paper part of the 
screen, a thin piece of wire, covered with gold 
paper, should be fixed round its edges. 


GLASS BOXES WITH RAISED COVERS. 


A box, very superior in appearance to the 
foregoing one (which we have described rather 
on account of its simplicity than for any beauty 
in its shape.) may be made, witha very little ad- 
ditional trouble. Let the bottom be cut square: 
the front, back and sides of equal lengths, but 
rather less in depth than the breadth of the bot- 
tom. The pieces are to be bound, fastened to- 
gether, mounted on pedestals, and ornamented 
as the box before described. The top consists 

9. of five pieces of glass; four of 

them cut gsig. J—being as broad 

b at a as the Jower part of the box 

—and the fifth a square, having 

all its sides equal to the breadth 

a of the other four at 6b. The five 

sides are to be bound and fastened 

together at the corners; each of the large pieces 

forming one side of the cover, and the little 

square one, being fixed 

to them by their upper 

edges, constituting its 

top. All the corners are 

to be ornamented with 

bows or rosettes, and 

the cover fastened on 

witha riband to raise it, 

and others to prevent it 

falling back, in the manner before described 
(Fig. 9.) 
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THE EFFECTS OF CLANSHIP. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Ir was during the time of Cromwell’s usurpa- | while both were yet very young. She was lovely 


tion that the chiefs and chieftainships of the 
Highlands were most disputed, and held in the 
highest estimation. The efficiency of the clans 
had then been fairly proved: and every propri- 
etor was valued according to the number of 
the vassals that called him lord, and rose at his 
command; and in proportion with these was his 
interest with the rulers of the realm. 

It was at that time, however, that the following 
extraordinary circumstance occurred in a great 
northern family, now decayed; and therefore, for 
the sake of its numerous descendants and rela- 
tives, to whom the story is well known, I must 
alter the names in a small degree, but shall de- 
scribe the scene so that it cannot be mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet, as we shall call the ancient 
residence of the chief to whom I allude, stands 
near to the junction of two notable rivers in the 
north of Scotland, having tremendous mountains 
behind it towards the west, and a fine river and 
estuary towards the east. The castle overhangs 
the principal branch of the river, which appears 
here and there, through the ancient trees, foam- 
ing and toiling far below. It is a terrible but 
grand situation, and an emblem of the stormy 
age in which it was reared. Below it, at a short 


distance, a wooden bridge crossed the river at its 
narrowest roughest part; the precipitate banks 
on 7 side were at least twenty fathoms deep, 


so that a more tremendous passage cannot be 
conceived. This bridge was standing in my own 
remembrance: and, though in a very dilapidated 
estate, I have crossed by it little more than thirty 
years ago. It was reared of oak, unhewn as it 
came from the forest;, but some of the planks 
were of prodigious dimensions. They rested on 
the rocks at*each side, and on a strange sort of 
scaffolding in the middle, that branched out from 
one row of beams. It had neither buttress nor 
balustrade, and yet troops of horse were wont to 
pass it. 

But the ancient glory of Castle-Garnet had 
sunk to decay during the turbulent reigns of the 
Stuarts, whose policy it was to break the strength 
of the too powerful noblemen, chiefs, and barons, 
by the arms of one another. The ancient and 
head title of the family had passed away; but a 
stem of nobility still remained to the present 
chief in the more modern title of Lord Edirdale. 
He was, moreover, the sole remaining branch of 
the house; and, on his demise, the estate and re- 
maining title, as well as a chieftainship of a 
powerful clan, descended to the man whom of 
all others he hated in this world—to the man who 
had deprived him of wealth and of honours; and 
who at this very time, was endeavouring to un- 
dermine and ruin him. 

This being a hard pill to swallow, Edirdale, by 
the advice of his chieftains and duniwhastles, 
Married Julia, the flower of all the M’Kenzies, 





as an angel, kind, virtuous, and compliant—the 
darling of her husband and his whole clan: but, 
alas, years came and passed by, and no child 
appeared to heir the estate of Glen-Garnet and 
lordship of Edirdale! What was to be done? 
The clan was all in commotion; and the chief- 
tains held meeting after meeting, in all of which 
it was unanimously agreed, that it were better 
that ten of the chief ladies of the clan should 
perish, than that the whole clan itself shouid fall 
under the control of the hated Nagarre. 

When the seventh year of the marriage had 
elapsed, a deputation of the chief men, headed 
by the veteran laird of Carnach, the next in 
power to the chief, waited upen Lord Edirdale, 
and boldly represented to him the absolute ne- 
cessity of parting with his lady, either by divorce 
or death. He answered them with fury and dis- 
dain; and dared them ever to mention such a 
thing to him again. But old Carnach told him 
flatly, that without them he was nothing; and 
they were determined that not only his lady, but 
all the chief ladies of the clan should rather 
perish, than that the clan should become bond 
slaves to the hateful tyrant Nagarre. Edirdale 
hearing them assume this high and decisive tone, 
was obliged to succumb. He said it was a hard 
case ; but if the Governor of the world saw meet 
that their ancient line should end in him, the 
decree could not be averted; and to endeavour 
todo so bya crime of such magnitude, would 
only bring a tenfold curse upon them. He said, 
moreover, that his lady and he were both very 
young, scarcely yet at the prime of life; and 
there was every probability that she might yet be 
the mother of many children. But that, at all 
events, she was the jewel of his heart, and that 
he was determined much rather to part with life 
than part with her. 

Carnach, shook his dark grey locks, and said 
the last part of his speech was a very imprudent 
and cruel answer, and one which they did not 
deserve. But for that part of it regarding his 
lady’s youth, it bore some show of reason: and 
on that score alone they would postpone com- 
pulsion for three years more to come, and then, 
for the sake of thousands who looked up to him 
as their earthly father and only hope, it behoved 
him to part with her and take another; for on 
this the very existence of the clan and the name 
depended. = 

Three years present a long vista of existence 
to any one; and who knows what events may 
intervene to avert a dreaded catastrophe ? Lord 
Edirdale accepted the conditions; and the cadets 
of the family returned to their homes in peace. 
The third year came, being the tenth from the 
chief’s marriage; and still there was no appear- 
ance of family! Julia remained courteous and 
beautiful as ever: and quite unconscious of any 
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discontent or combination against her. But, 
alas, her doom was sealed! for the dissatisfaction 
of the clan now raged like a hurricane. Every 
voice both male and female, denounced her re- 
wnoval; and several of the old women had entered 
into combinations to take her off by poison, for 
they had tried enchantment, and that would not 
do. The day arrived; and the chieftains of the 
clan once more came as a deputation, with the 
old Carnach at their head. The chief knew not 
what to do: he had given his word to his clan; 
their part had been fulfilled; his behoved to be 
so. He had not a word to say! A splendid din- 
ner was spread; such a dinner as never graced 
the halls of Castle-Garnet ; and Lady Julia took 
her seat at the head of the table, shining in her 
silken tartan of the clan, and covered with gold 
and jewels. She was never so lovely, never so 
gay, never so perfectly bewitching. The young 
men were struck with admiration; and the old 
men were often seen to wipe the salt tear from 


their faded eyes. When she rose from the table 


and left them, there was not a dry eye in the 
company, nor had one a word to say; all sat 


silent, and gazed at one another. The chief 
seized that moment of feeling and deepimpression, 
to implore his kinsmen for a farther reprieve. 
He said that he felt that to part with that jewel 
of his heart, and of all hearts, was out of his 
power; death and oblivion were nothing to it. 
Consent to her death he never would; and to 
divorce and banish her from his side, and from 
her country, would be to her still a worse death 
than the other; for that she lived but in his affec- 
tions; and a great deal more he said of her cour- 
tesy, virtue, and beauty. The chieftains wept; 
but they made no reply; they entered into no 
stipulations; but parted from their lord as they 
met with him, in a state of reckless despair, re- 
solved to be ruled by circumstances, and to take 
their own way. 

Shortly after this, the perturbation of Lord 
Edirdale’s mind threw him into a violent fever, 
which placed the whole clan in the last degree of 
consternation. They thought not then of shed- 
ding their lady’s blood; for, in the event of their 
chief’s demise, she was their only rallying point, 
and as all the cadets of the family now showed 
only anxiety about him, he became impressed 
with the idea, that his Julia’s beauty and virtue 
had subdued all hearts, as well as his own, and 
that his kinsmen were incapable of doing her any 
injury. ‘Tiis fond conceit working upon his 
fancy was the great mean of restoring him to 
health even after his life had been despaired of, 
so that, in the course of five months, he was 
almost quite well. 

But strange news arrived from the south, and 
events were manifestly approaching that would 
again call out the clan to show its influence in 
the balance of the power of the north. What 
was to be done? Something—any thing but sub- 
jection to Nagarre. Prophets, sibyls,and second 
sighters were consulted, and a fearful doom read, 
but, never thoroughly comprehended. A depu- 
tation once more waited upon the chief; but it 








was not to crave the dismissionof his lady, but 
only a solemn pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Bothan on Christmas day, for that fWey had 
learned from a combination of predietions, that 
from such a pilgrimage alone, and th® offering 
bequeathed, an heir was to arise to the house of 
Edirdale and Glen-Garnet, and that from the 
same predictions, they had ascertained that the 
chieftainship was never to be held by the cursed 
Nagarre. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His beloved, 
his darling Julia, was now to be his own for ever, 
He invited all the cadets of the family and all 
their ladies to assist in the grand procession. But 
Christmas brought such a storm with it that 
scarcely a human being could peep out of doors, 
Though the weather at that season throughout 
the Highlands is generally of the most boisterous 
description, this winter exceeded them all. The 
snow fell to a great depth, and on Christmas Eve 
such a tempest of wind and rain commenced as 
the oldest inhabitant of that clime had never wit- 
nessed. The country became waist-deep of 
lopper, or half-melted snow, impassable torrents 
poured from every steep, and the rivers were 
flooded to an enormous degree, so that, in place 
of the whole gentlemen of the clan and their 
ladies, only four chieftains appeared at the castle, 
and these at the risk of their lives, all of whom 
declared that the procession must of necessity 
take place that very day, for that no other sub- 
sequent one to the end of the world would an- 
swer. A part of the way was perilous, but the 
distance to the shrine was short; so Julia, 
who was prepared for the event, with her usual 
sweet complaisance, wrapped herself up, and 
away they went on their gloomy pilgrimage. At 
their very first outset, they had to cross the river 
by Drochaid-maide (the Wooden Bridge, I sup- 
pose.) Neyer was such a scene witnessed in 
Scotland! The river was half-way up the linn, 
while the frail fabric tottered like a cradle. Lady 
Julia’s resolution failed her—a terror came over 
her heart; but on seeing the resolute looks of all 
the rest, she surmounted it, and closing her eyes, 
she laid fast hold of her husband’s arm, and they 
two led the way. Carnach and Barvoolin were 
next to them, and Auchinsheen and Nathair- 
nimhe lasithe four nearest kinsmen of the chief 
—and just when at the crown of the bridge, Car- 
nach and Barvoolin seized Lady Julia, and in 
one moment plunged her into the abyss below! 
The act was so sudden, that she had not time to 
utter a scream—nay, it was supposed even to 
open her eyes—but descending like a swan in 
placid silence, she alighted on the middle of the 
surface of the fleet torrent. Such was its density 
and velocity, that iron, wood, or a feather, bore 
all the same weight there. The lady fell on her 
back in a half-sitting posture. She did not dip 
an inch, but went down top-water swifter than 
an arrow out of a bow, and still in majestic silence; 
and at the turn of the rock, they lost sight of her 
for ever. 

The moment that the lady was tossed from the 
Drochaid-maide, the two chieftains seized on her 
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husband, and bore him back to the castle in their 
arms. He was raving mad; but he only knew 
that he had lost his lady, by what means he could 
not comprehend. At first he cursed Barvoolin, 
and swore that he saw his hand touching her— 
« Alas! I was only endeavouring to prevent the 
dizzy and distracted leap,” said he; and before 
night they had persuaded him that the terror of 
the scene had produced a momentary madness, 
and that the Lady Julia, in such a fit, had flung 
herself over. 

Men on horseback were despatched on the 
instant, some to the meeting of the waters, others 
towards the estuary, where all the boats were 
put in requisition; but in that unparalleled flood 
both of tide and fresh, the body of Lady Julia 
could not be found. This was a second grievous 
distress to her lord, but so anxious were the 
clansmen for his own preservation, that they 
would not suffer him to assist in the search. He 
had loved his lady with the deepest and purest 
affection of which the heart of man is capable; 
for his pathetic lamentations over her loss often 
affected the old devotees of clanship to the heart, 
and they began to repent them of the atrocious 
deed they had committed—particularly when, 
after representing to him that he lived and acted 
not for himself but for his clan, and that it now 
had pleased the Almighty to take home unto him- 
self his own amiable and lamented lady, they 
proceeded to argue, that it therefore behoved 
him to take another wife without delay, in order 
to preserve the houses of their fathers from utter 
oblivion, and themselves, their sons, and daugh- 
ters, from becoming the vassals and slaves of an 
abhorred house. 

“ These are indeed strong, and powerful mo- 
tives, my friends,” said he; ** I have always ac- 
knowledged it with deep regret, that Heaven 
should so have decreed it. But man has not 
these things in his power, and though there are 
some hearts that are so much swayed by self- 
interest that it becomes the motive of all their 
actions, and modulates all their feelings, such 
heart is not mine, and there are certain lengths 
itcan go, and no farther. As soon as it forgets 
my Julia, 1 will then take to myself another wife; 
but when that may be, I have no mode of calcu- 
lation. How can I woo another bride? I could 
only woo her as Julia—I could only exchange 
love or marriage vows and tokens with her as 
Julia—and when I awoke in the morning, and 
found that another than Julia had slept in my 
bosom, I should go distracted, and murder both 
her and myself. Believe me, my dear and brave 
kinsmen, when I assure you that the impression 
of my lost Julia is so deeply engraven on my 
heart, that it can take no other. Whenever 1 
feel that possible, I will yield to your entreaties, 
but not till then.” 

This was a cutting speech to the old proud 
cadets of the chief, and made them scowl and 
shake the head with indignation. They had 
brought innocent blogd on their heads, and made 
matters only worse. While Lady Julia was alive, 
there was some chance remaining for family 











heirs—for, alas, she had been cut off before lier 
twenty-ninth year; but now there was none. 
They now began to repent them heartily of what 
they had done. 

While matters were in this taking, while the fate 
of Lady Julia was the sole topic of conversation 
upstairs at the castle, it was ne less so down stairs; 
but there conviction appeared arrayed in differ- 
ent habiliments. The secrets and combinations 
of a clan are generally known through all its 
ramifications, except to the person combined 
against. It is a curious trait of this patriarchal 
race, that they only see, hear, feel, and act, in 
conformity with their chiefs; and in the present 
instance, Lady Julia, perhaps, was the only indi- 
vidual of the whole clan who did not know of the 
dissatisfaction that prevailed, and the danger she 
was in. The menials strongly suspected that 
their lady’s death had been effected by force or 
stratagem; they were almost convinced of it, but 
their lord spoke otherwise, and so did they. But 
there was one maid, named Ecky M’Keénzie, 
who had come with her lady from her own dis- 
trict, who was loud and vituperative against the 
chieftains, and Carnach in particular, as the 
leader of them; asserting bohily, that he had 
blinded her lord, and murdered her lady, because 
he himself was next of kin, and would succeed 
to be chief. The rest of the servants threatened 
her, and said she was lying; but they gathered 
round her, and gaped and stared upon one ano- 
ther, at her asseverations. ‘ I know it all!” she 
would add; ‘* I know all how that angelic crea- 
ture has been hated, combined against, and mur- 
dered by your vile, servile race; and particularly 
by that old serpent Carnach, who has all this 
while acted as huntsman to a pack of blood- 
hounds. But vengeance will overtake him !— 
There will a witness appear at the castle in a 
few days, that shall convict him to the satisfaction 
of the whole world, and I shall yet see him hanged 
from the castle wall, and lying a mangled corpse 
at the foot of it.” 

These asseverations were so unreserved and 
violent, that Angus Sean Riaghlear went direct 
and told his lord every thing that Ecky had said; 
adding, that unless she was made to hold her 
tongue, she would bring disgraee on the whole 
clan. The chief judged for himself in that in- 
stance; happy had it been for him had he done 
so always! but nothing in the world was now of 
interest to him, save what related to his lost lady. 
So after dinner, while seven of the subordinate 
chieftains of the clan were present, he sent for 
Ecky M’Kenzie up stairs, saying to his friends— 
“ There is a little pestilence of a maid here, who 
was kinswoman to my late lady, and who is 
spreading reports so injurious to me and to you, 


“that 1 must call her to account for it.—Ecky 


M’Kenzie, come up here—stand before me, and 
look me in the face. What wicked and malicious 
reports are these that you have been spreading 
so broadly, and asserting so confidently before 
my domestics ?” 

“J have asserted nothing but the truth, my 
lord, and nothing that I will not stand te before 
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all your friends, and before the very man whom 
I have accused.” 

“ Ecky, you cannot assert any thing for truth 
of which you were not a witness; therefore, think 
before you speak. Say, then, how or by whose 
hands my late lady died?” 

“ By the hands of these two men who now sit 
on your right and left. In particular, by that 
old fiend Carnach, who has for years been hatch- 
ing a plot against my dear !ady’s life, and who at 
last executed it in one moment of terror and 
confusion. Ay, and not unassisted by his trucu- 
lent nephew, the redoubted Barvoolin. You may 
scowl! I care not! I know the foundation of 
your devilish plot. My lord does not. You knew 
that you would be chosen as the leaders of the 
clan, and they never would nor could be trans- 
ferred to the house cf Nagarre. Ay, well may 
you start, and well may the tears drop from your 
aged and remorseless eyes! You know I have 
told you the truth,and you are welcome to chew 
the cud upon it!” 

** What is this that I see? Why do you weep, 
cousin ?” said the chief to Carnach. 

“Tt is, my lord, that in my researches into 
futurity, I discovered, that the death of Lady 
Julia was to bring about my own. I had forgot 
the prediction, unconscious how the ene life 
could hang upon the other, until this wicked 
minx’s bold and false assertion reminded me of 
it, and convinced me that she herself would be 
the cause of it. My lord, shall such falsehood 
and audacity pass unpunished under your own 
roof?” 

“No, they shall not. But punishment must 
follow conviction, not antecede it.—Now, Ecky, 
they are all present who witnessed my lady’s 
death. Youdid not. Whence, then, have you 
your information, that you have the audacity to 
accuse these my kinsmen to their face ?”’ 

** ] have my information from another country; 
and my testimony is trne, and theirs is false.— 
They know well that I am telling the truth, and 
that they have blinded your too confiding heart 
by a farrago of lies.”’ 

“ Hold, hold!” cried Carnach, springing to his 
feet, and laying his hand on his sword. “ My 
lord, this is not to be borne. That infataated 
girl must die !—must die this very night.” 

* No, Carnach!” cried the elf, langhing and 
shaking her little white fist in his face—* No, 
Carnach! | must not die to-night, nor will I for 
your pleasure. I know that your proud and re- 
lentless heart will seek my life this night; but I 
will sleep far beyond the power of thy feeble 
arm, and have intelligence, too, with her whom 
that arm put down. And hear and note well 
what I say: If a witness from another country 


does not appear at this castle within three days” 


from this date, who will bring full conviction to 
the consciences, and vengeance on the heads of 
these guilty men, | give you liberty to cut me all 
in pieces, and feed the crows and the eagles with 
me! No, Carnach,I must not die to-night, for 
I must live to see you hanged, and lying a 
m@ngled corpse at the foot of the castle-wall, 
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next to the river.—Good-night, sir: and remem 
ber I won't die to-night, but will live out of spite 
to you!” 

‘““What does the baggage mean?” said the 
guilty compeers, staring at one another. “ She 
will give us liberty to cut her all in pieces, if a 
witness from another country does not arrive? 
What does the infernal little witch mean?” 

“Her meaning is far beyond my comprehen- 
sion,” said Edirdale—not so her assertion. Would 
to God, that I did not suspect it as bearing upon 
the truth! But it is easy for us to wait for three 
days, and see the issue of this strange witness's 
intelligence. After that, we shall bring the minx 
to judgment.” 

““ She may have escaped beyond our power 
before that time,” said Carnach. “ The reptile 
that would sting should be crushed at once. My 
advice is, that she be put down this very night, 
or cunfined in the dungeon. I myself shall take 
in hand to be her jailor.”’ 

“IT stand her security that she shall be forth- 
coming at the ead of three days, dead or alive,” 
said the chief. 

There was no more to be said—not a word on 
that head; but on the girl’s asseverations many 
words passed; and though the guiltiest of the 
associates pretended to hoid the prediction light, 
it was manifest that it had annoyed them in no 
ordinary degree—Carnach in particular, whose 
countenance was quite changed; for, with all his 
cruelty and pride of clanship, he was the most 
superstitious of mortals; and the idea of an un- 
earthly witness appearing against him almost put 
him beside himself. He had no intention of stay- 
ing outthe threedays; and, after a sleepless night, 
which he groaned out beside his nephew Bar- 
voolin, he prepared for his departure next morn- 
ing. But his chief shamed him out of his reso- 
lution, conjuring, and even ordering him to re- 
main and await the issue of the extraordinary 
accusation. 

That evening, it being the first after Ecky’s 
examination, the chief perceiving the depression 
of his kinsmen’s spirits, and of old Carnach’s 
in particular, who appeared quite nervous, plied 
his guests well with wine, which wrought vari- 
ously on the various characters. Carnach was 
excited in an extraordinary manner: his looks 
were wild and unstable; his voice loud and inter- 
mittent; and whenever the late lady of the man- 
sion was named, the tears rushed into his eyes. 
It was presumed that he meant to have madea 
full confession that night; and, if he had, his 
kinsmen would have saved him from destruction. 
But while the glass was running the ninth hour, 
they were interrupted by the arrival of an extra- 
ordinary guest. 

It was, as I said, between the eighth and ninth 
hours of a dark January night. The storm, 
which raged for many days, had died away, and 
a still and awful calm succeeded. The sky was 
overspread with a pall of blagkness. It was like 
a house of death after the last convulsion of na- 
ture; and the arrival of any guest at the castle, 
on such a night, and by such paths, was enough 
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to strike the whole party with consternation. 
The din of conversation in the chief’s. dining 
apartment had reached its acme for the evening, 
when a gentle rap came to the grand entrance 
door, at which none but people of the highest 
quality presumed to enter. Sure there was 
something equivocal in that rap, for never was 
there another that made such an impression on 
the hearts and looks of so many bold and warlike 
men. The din of approaching ebriety was 
hushed ina moment. A blank and drumly dis- 
may was imprinted on every countenance ; and 
every eye, afraid of meeting with the gleams of 
terror from another, was fixed_on the door. 
Light steps were heard approaching ky the great 
staircase; they came close to the back of the 
door of the apartment, where they lingered for 
a space, and an awful pause it was for those 
within! The door was at length opened slowly 
and hesitatingly by Ecky M’Kenzie, wrapped in 
her winding sheet, and a white napkin about 
her head, who fixed one death-like look on Car- 
nach, raising: her fore-finger at him, and fhen 
retiréd, introducing Lady Julia. 

This is no falsehood—no illusion of the brain. 
It is a fact as well authenticated’as any event in 
the annals of any family in Great Britain. Yes, 
at that moment Lady Julia entered, in the very 
robes in which she had been precipitated from 
the bridge. Her face was pale, and her looks 


severe—sti she. was the Lady Julia in every 
lineament. 
pression of horror, issued from 


A shudder, and,a smothered ex- 
d @circle, Car- 
nach in one moment rushed to the casement. Jt 
opened:like a door $n hinges.,,He pulled it open, 
.. and threw himself from it:*Barvoolin followed 
his example; aiid so terror-smitten were the re- 
mainder, thet no one perceived the desperate 
exit. of the two chieftains, save the apparition 
itself, which uttered a piercing shriek at the dis- 
= ecm of each. Thée yells astounded the 
amazed kinsmen still the more, laying all their 
faculties asleep in a torpid numbness. But their 
souls were soon aroused by new excitations: for 
the incidents, as they came rushing one on another, 
were all beyond human comprehension. The 
apparition fixed its eyes, as if glistening with 
tears, on one only of those present; then, spread- 
ing forth its arms, and throwing its face towards 
heaven, as if in agony, it exclaimed, “ Is there 
no one here to receive me, or welcome me back 
tomy own house ?”. The chief assumed the same 
posture, but had not power to move, till the appa- 
rition flying to him with the swiftness of light- 
ning, clasped him in her arms, laid her head upon 
his bosom, and wept. “God of my fathers! It 
is my Julia!—my own Julia, as I live and 
breathe!” It was the Lady Julia herself. 

Sir, does not this require some explanation? 
It does. 

On the side of the river opposite to the castle, 
and, consequently, in another country. according 
to the constant phrase in those parts, there lived 
a bold yeoman, called Mungo M’Craw, miller of 
Clach-mhuilian (I cannot help the alliteration, it 
is none of my making.) But, in those days, mill- 
x 





ponds and mill-leads, with their sluices and buras, 
(to say nothing of mill-stones and mill-wheels,) 
were in a very rude and ineffective state. The 
great Christmas flood levelled Mungo M’Craw’s 
wears and sluices, as if no such things had ex- 
isted; and, what was worse, as the dam came off 
at the acute angle of the river, the flood followed 
on in that straight-forward direction, threatening 
instant destruction to the whole mill-town. Mun- 
go, with his son Quinten, his daughter Diana, 
and his old wife, yclept Mustress M’Craw, were 
all busily engaged rearing a rampart of defence 
with wood, stones, divots, and loads of manure 
from the barn-yard. 

“ Ply, ply, you deil’s buckies, or we shall all 
be overwhelmed and swept away from the world, 
with that roaring ocean of destruction that is 
coming down from the hills. Fie, Mustress 
M’Craw, ply your fingers; fill all the sacks of 
the mill with dirt, and plunge them into the 
breach! Diana, you jade! You are not car 
rying above ten stone weight at a time. Quin- 
ten, you dog, you cur, you great lazy puppy 
of a cueannich, do you not. see that we shall all 
be carried away, unless you ply as never man 
plied before ?” 

“ Pathér, is Montrose charged ?” 

~“ Malluchid! If I don’t break your head for 
you! What want you with the gun just now?” 

** Because here is a swan coming full sail upon 
us. 

** Kem damh fealmhar! run and bring Mon- 
trose. Him always charged and dry, and let us 
have a pluff at the swan, come of the mill what 
may. Life of my soul, if she be not a drowned 
lady,instead of a swan! Mustress M’Craw, and 
you young witch, Diana, where be your hearts 
and your souls now? -Och, now, there will be. 
Such splashing and squalling, and crying, for 
women’s hearts are all made of oladh-leighis; 
while 1 have lost my grand shot, and shall lose 
my mill, and all my goods and chattels! Alas, 
dear soul, a warmer couch would have fitted 
thee better to-day! Come, help me to carry her, 
you jades; what will howling and wringing your 
hands do? See, give me hold of all your four 
arms, and let her face hang down, that the muddy 
water may pour from her stomach like a mill- 
spout’”’—— 

‘“* No, no, Mungo, keep my face upward. I am 
little the worse. My head has never yet been 
below the water.” - 

“* As 1 shall be sworn before the day of shudge- 
ment, it is the great and good lady of the Castle! 
God be with us, my dear and blessed madam! 
How did you come here?” 

“ Even as you see, Mungo. Put me in your 
warm bed, and I will tell you all; for I have had 
a dreadful voyage to your habitation, although 
the space of its duration could scarcely be ex+ 
tracted from the column of time. It is scarcely 
a moment since I lost hold of my husband’s 
arms.” 

With many acclamations, and prayers and 
tears, the Lady Julia was put into the miller’s 
bed, and nursed with all the care and affection 
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of which the honest and kind-hearted miller and 
his family were capable. But her recovery was 
not so sudden as might be expected; an unde- 
finable terror oppressed her spirits, which, at 
first, it appeared impossible to remove, a terror 
of that which was past. And besides, there was 
one feeling of horror which was quite unbrook- 
able, a worm that gnawed at her heart, and 
almost drank up the fountains of existence within 
her; it was a painful thrilling consciousness that 
her husband had pushed her over. She had not 
the heart, nor the capability of mentioning this to 
any one, although it continued more and more 
to prey on her spirits and health; but she bound 
all the miller’s family to secrecy, and resolved to 
remain in concealment with them, till the mys- 
tery of her intended death was cleared up. 

She contrived at length to obtain a private in- 
terview with her humble confidant and god- 
child, Ecky M’Kenzie. The meeting was affect- 
ing, and full of the deepest interest; but I may 
not dwell on the subsidiary matters. At that 
meeting, and by the conversation that occurred 
between Ecky and the old miller, Lady Julia’s 
eyes were first opened to the horrid combination 
to take her off, and it brought such ease and 
comfort to her heart, that she recovered daily. 
She was now convinced of her husband's inno- 
cence, and that all the love he had ever expressed 
towards her was sincere ; and, as she lived but in 
his affections, all other earthly concerns appeared 
to her as nothing. And so, to have further proof 
against those immediately guilty, the time, man- 
ner, and mode of her return to the castle were all 
settled and arranged by the miller and maid, and 
the above narrated catastrophe was the result. 





On going out with torches, the foremost of 
which was borne by Ecky M’Kenzie, they found 
old Carnach lying at the bottom of the wall next 
to the river, with his neck broken, and his body 
otherwise grievously mangled; while Barvoolin 
was so much crushed and bruised by his fall, that 
he proved a lamiter for life. 

When these two cruel and determined men 
threw the lady from the top of Drochaid-maide, 
she went down like a feather on the surface of 
the dense current, until hid from their sight 
by the acute angle at the mouth of the linn. 
From the angle on the other side, the miller’s 
dam was drawn nearly in a straight line with 
the current, and his sluices having been all 
demolished, the lady was naturally borne right 
onward in that direction, straight into the 
old miller’s arms; so that, from the time she 
quitted her lord’s arm, and found herself in 
those of Mungo M’Craw, the miller of Clache- 
mhuilian, was not perhaps above the space of 
half a minute. But far the best of the story 
is yet to come. 

Whether it was in consequence of sleeping for 
a fortnight on a hard heather-bed, or the subsist- 
ing for that fortnight on black brochen, and 
brose and butter; or whether the ducking and 
corresponding fright wrought a happy change 
on Julia’s constitution—which of these causes it 
was, or if all of them combined, I know not; but 
of this I am certain, that, within a twelvemonth 
from the date of her return to the castle, she gave 
birth to a comely, daughter, and subsequently to 
two sons; and the descendants of that affectionate 
couple occupy @ portion of their once extensive 
patrimonial possessions to this day. 





LINES. 
BY S. K. HERVEY, FSq 


«* Taay wove bright fables in the days of old! 
When reason borrow'd fancy’s painted wings ; 
When truth’s clear river flowed o’er sands of gold 
And told, in song, its high and mystic things! 
And such the sweet and solemn tale of her, 
The piigrim-heart, to whom a dream was given 
‘That led her through the world—Love’s worshipper— 
To seek, on earth, for him whose home was heav’n ' 
As some lone angel, through night's scattered host, 
Might seek a star which she had loved—and lost! 


In the full city—by the haunted fount— 
Through the dim grotto's tracery of spars— 

’Mid the pine ples on the lit mount, 
Where silence sits to listen to the stars— 

In the deep glade, where dwells the brooding dove— 
The painted valley—and the scented air— 

She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 
And found his footstep’s traces every where ! 

But never more they met !—since doubts and Years, 
Those phantom shapes that haunt and blight the earth, 

Had come ‘twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 
And that bright spirit of immortal birth ;— 

Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 

Had learnt to seek him only in the skies— 

‘Till wings unto the weary heart were given, 

And she became Love's angel-bride—in heaven !" 








FIRST “INQUIRIES, 
FROM SWAIN’S ‘‘ BEAUTIES OF THE MINDe’’ 


Fatner, who made all the beautiful flowers, 

And the bright green shades of the summer bowers ? 
Is it the warm beaming sun that brings 

The emerald leaves and the blossomings— 

Flowers to the field, and fruits to the tree? 

—Not the sun, my dear child, but one greater than he! 


Father, whose hand formed the blue tinted sky, 

Its coloured clouds and its radiancy ? 

What are those stars we View shining in air? 

What power ever keeps them suspended there? 
Was it man formed the skies and the glories we see 7 
— Not man, my dear child, but one greater than he! 


Father, from whence came our own lovely land, 
With its rivers and seas, and its mountains so grand ; 
Its tall frowning rocks, and its shell-spangled shore ? 
Were these not the works of some people of yore ? 
Owe these not their birth to man’s own good decree ? 
—Not to man, my dear child, but one greater than he! 


From God came the trees, and the flower, and the earth, 
To God do the mountains and seas owe their birth ; 

His glory alone, love, created on high 

The sun, moon, and stars, and the beautiful sky— 

It was he formed the land, and no people of yore: 

Bend thy knee, my sweet child, and that God now adore. 
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GITANOS OF THE SIERRA MORENA. 


THERE exists in Spain a race of beings whose 
lineage may be much more clearly traced by 
both moral and physical distinction, than that of 
the lofty and effeminate nobility. In the gitanos 
or gipseys of the Peninsula, may be yet seen the 
nervous and flexible limb, the fiery eye, and coal 
black hair, the courage, and love of adventure 
of their Arab ancestry. They are the same wild 
free-booting race, unused: to the bonds of law, 
and impatient of the restraints imposed by the 
conventions of society—denizens of the mountain 
and the glen, living beneath the free and bound- 
less canopy of heaven; a mode of life in perfect 
unison with their temper and dispositions. The 
mysterious influence of this wandering and ori- 
ginal tribe, though often derided, is, notwith- 
standing, both felt and dreaded by most classes. 
The traveller who refuses to listen to their ad- 
vice, and to pay for it too, when given, may find 
himself involved in inextricable difficulties, and 
learn too late the folly or heedlessness of dgspis- 
ing the gipsey’s warning. 

That part of the Sierra Morena which divides 
La Mancha from New Castile, and particularly 
the environs of the pass of the Despenaperros, 
has, fram time immemorial, been the abode of 
numerous bands of these gitanos. The wild ro- 
mantic beauty of the mountains, their ffrousand 
hues and shapes, the foaming cataracts which 
rush impetuously down their sides, the alternate 
luxury of herbage, or sterility of brown, recky 
soil, the snow-capped peaks reflecting their sil- 
very light into the depths of some of the hollow 
caverns, mark it the peculiar habitation of these 
roaming, uncontrolled spirits, and lead us at once 
to identify the tenantry with their mountain 
home. : 

In one of these fastnesses, in a strangely-insu- 
lated position, accessible only on one side, and 
that by a bridge traversing an abrupt and im- 
measurably-deep cleft in the mountain (the ef- 
fect of some volcanic revolution,) resided a 
gipsey band, whose chief had formerly headed a 
party of contrabandistas. Report had ascribed 
to this man various delinquencies which called 
for the long dormant interposition of the law ; but 
the apathy of justice, or the dangers and difficul- 
ties attendant on any interference, had left him 
in a species of independent sovereignty, so that 
the band remained unmolested in their mountains, 
or encamped peaceably upon the plains, and even 
enjoyed, in some measure, the protection of per- 
sons who possessed estates in the vicinity. 

Amongst those who extended to the gipseys a 
more than ordinary share of favour, and whose 
visits amongst them were more frequent than 
mere accident seemed to warrant, was the young 
Count Alphonso de Floresca, whose father, the 
Marquess, possessed a vast domain and summer 
palace called the Retiro, situated in a part of the 
province of New Castile, closely adjoining the 
Sierra, where the gipsey retreat is described. 








The young Count was, indeed, a constant sharer 
in the gipsey revels and adventures, a fact but 
ill concealed. | He had, it was said, appeared in 
a distant province, beneath the gipsey garb, and 
had collected money by his happy prophecies, 
which won the generosity of the credulous. On 
one of these occasions he effected the gipsey 
king’s release from the prison of Malaga, in which 
he had been confined upon the accusation of a 
friar, who deposed to his having been robbed by 
him, when formerly on his route to his monastery, 
of a collection which he had made for his convent. 
The young Count’s gold on this occasion bribed 
the judge, the friar, and the gaoler; for on the 
following morning the gipsey had broken his 
prison, and the accuser had departed from the 
town. 

Count Alphonso had, at the period of this his- 
tory, nearly attained his mayorazgo, or twenty- 
first year, an event which was about to be cele- 
brated at the ‘Retiro on a scale of magnificence 
which suited the rank and wealth of the family 
to which he belonged. The preparations ex- 
ceeded any thing which had been heard of for a 
long time previous. Numbers of the Spanish 
nobility were invited to the fete, and a series of 
amusements was devised for their pleasure, which 
was to last a month; after which, the Marquess 
had determined to take up his residence in the 
capital, and to introduce his son to court. The 
programme of the entertainments contained 
tournaments, bull-fights, theatricals, and chariot 
races; indeed, whatever ingenuity could devise, 
or money command. 

The Retiro formed a scene of splendour and 
brilliancy seldom witnessed at such a-distance 
from the metropolis. Pride and contentment sat 
on every brow; if a cloud could have been dis- 
covered, it was on that of Alphonso himself, to 
whose bosom this feasting brought less of joy 
than regret, for he foresaw in its termination the 
opening of a new era in his life, on which he was 
little disposed to venture. This young noble- 
man’s skill and address in all the sports of the 
period, and his no less accomplished manners 
and, elegant deportment, gained him the admira- 
tion of all, and had silently secured the hearts of 
many proud doncellas, whom more courtly cava- 
liers had failed to engage. 

Amongst the guests of the Retiro were the 
Count and Countess de Mariolana, whose estates 
lay contiguous to the Marquess’s domain, and 
whose family was once to have been united with 
that of De Floresco, by the marriage of an only 
daughter with Count Alphonso, but circumstan- 
ces which caused no breach of friendship, had 
long since dissolved this tie. Nor was the inte- 
rest of Count de Moriolana in Alphonso at all 
diminished thereby, for being now without issue, 
he had devised his estates and title, at his death, 
to his once-intended son-in-law, whom he consi- 


dered as his own child. 
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The fete, which it would be tedious to de- 
scribe, was drawing towards a conclusion, and 
invention of new pleasures seemed to be on the 
wane, when Alphonso, to whose lot it had failen 
in his turn to suggest something new for the 
amusement ef the party, did so, by sending to the 
Sierra for the gipsey band, with whose songs and 
dances he proposed to divert the company. The 
idea was joyously seconded; in a short time the 
gipsies were within the ground of the Retiro, 
telling the fortunes, and contributing to the de- 
light of the noble guests. The plan succeeded 
to admiration. All found something to flatter 
their hopes or wishes, in the predictions of the 
gipsies, among whom was a young girl, who, by 
her vivacity and intelligence, and almost in- 
spired answers, had rendered herself an univer- 
sal favourite: this was Adelma, the daughter of 
the gipsey chief. Her grace of person and gen- 
tleness of manner, the even classical beauty of 
her features, the softness of her large black 
melting eyes, and glossy streaming jet hair, had 
excited an interest which could not be dispelled. 
The coarse costume in which she was clad, 
scarce detracted from a certain elegance distin- 
guishable in spite of her mean garb. Her inte- 
resting voice, which she accompanied on the 
guitar, drew all hearts towards her. Wherever 
Adelma appeared, she excited the sympathy of 
all who saw her. Her parents were solicited to 
part with her, and none were so forward in their 
offers of service as the Count and Countess de 
Mariolana, who took great pains to persuade the 
gipsey’s mother to place the girl under their 
care; but the woman was inflexible, and spurn- 
ed their offers with indignation. 


An event however occurred in the course of | 


the gipsies’ visit to the Retiro, which threatened 
a separation on less agreeable terms than those 
just proffered. The Count de Mariolana had 
during the noon-tide heat retired to one of the 
pavilions of the garden to indulge in the siesta. 
On awaking, he misse! from around his neck a 
gold chain of some value. It was a loss not to 
be borne without a murmer; it in fact caused so 
much concern, that every one became interested 
in the discovery of the lost treasure, for which 
the most scrupulous search was immediately in- 
stituted. 

The wanderers of “ the sandal shoon and seal- 
lop shell” were about to return to the mountains 
—the materials which formed their equipage 
were slung across their shoulders—the wild strain 
of their departure—the tramping of their march 
broke upon the ear, while the noise of the 
Count’s Joss caused them to be detained. The 
servants of the Retiro particularly busied them- 
selves in inspecting the baggage of the gipsies. 
They soon came forward, dragging after them 
Adelma, and holding up the lost chain, found 
curiously concealed amongst her effects. 

“T always said what would become of letting 
these gipsey thieves into the grounds,” said one 
of the officious menials; “ notwithstanding our 
superior vigilance the vagabonds have contrived 
to steal a gold chain!” 





“ Insolent slave!” exclaimed Alphonso, “ free 
the gipsey girl from your grasp instantly.” 

The affrighted domestic loosed his hold, and 
skulking away, muttered to himself, that “ he 
would go count the silver plates and spoons im- 
mediately.” 

All looked with astonishment at Alphonso : his 
earnestness in the gipsey’s cause excited some 
surprise.—* Why,” said he, “ should you accuse 
so gentle a creature of such a crime?” 

“* Circumstances!” cried one and all. 

“Even so: they are deceitful, though irrefu- 
table at first sight. But use the girl tenderly, 
and my life on’t she will satisfactorily account 
for the possession of the chain.” 

But the artless Adelma was totally confound- 
ed. “ Taminnocent!” exclaimed she, * and pray 
your noble natures to condemn me not, though 
appearances are against me. Believe: me, I 
spurn the thought of a theft.” 

“ But where got ye the chain? On thy answer, 
gipsey depends thy fate!” said the Marquess de 
Floresca. 

** That chain has been in my possession many 
years; ’twas a gift of my mother’s; she gave it 
me with injunctions I cannot reveal !’’ 

“ Artful girl,” said the Marquess, “* that ready 
coined falsehood shall not excuse. ye. Away 
with her to prison.” 

“ Hold!” said Alphonso, “ would you con- 
demn that look of innocence—that tear which 
undeserved suspicion wrings from her beauteous 
eye? Hard must be the neart and bold the 
tongue, which dares suspect her truth. Let _the 
gipsey’s mother appear, and this mystery will be 
unravelled.” 

But the gipsey’s parents had fled.—They had 
profited by the confusion which turned all eyes 
on their daughter, and had stolen away unper- 
ceived. Adelma was left alone to support her 
innocence. She turned a look towards Alphon- 
so—a look which craved pity and protection—it 
spoke to his heart; ’twas a language not to be 
misunderstood! And at this moment the gipsey 
girl held up-her hand, displaying a ring to 
Alphonso, who alone understood the signal. 

“ Whence this interest, my-son,” said the Mar- 
quess, “ for this obscure gipsey, and these efforts 
to repel an accusation which confirms itself by 
every circumstance with which it is connected? 
I do perceive a something here which explains 
suspicions already vaguely hinted, to which I’ve 
yet lent unwilling credence. Depend on’t jus- 
tice shall not be warped. What can you have 
in common with the gipsey girl thus to intercept 
its course ?” - 

** Listen,” said Alphonso, “ and you shall judge. 
You may recollect the time when, during my 
studies at Seville, by your command I was 
ordered to make a tour to visitthe Moorish cities 
of Cordova and Grenada. In my route my car- 
riage’ was beset by banditti, and my life with dif- 
ficulty saved from the ferocity of the robbers. 
My tutor, who accompanied me, unfortunately 
recognized one of them as being an old servant 
of his, and thinking to excite his pity called upon 
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him by name. The consequence of which im- 
prudence was his immediate assassination. I 
should have shared the same fate, but had the 
good fortune to loose myself from the tree to 
which I was fastened, ere the robbers came to 
execute their purpose. “Twas dark;—I fled to 
a hut in a mountain of the Sierra Nevada, to 
which 1 was guided by the glimmering of a fire. 
This 1 found to be the residence of some gipsies. 
I entered, and supplicated their hospitality and 
protection. I was regarded with an eye of sus- 
picion, and after some indistinct murmuring, 
was told to depart. In this extremity I knew 
not which way to turn, when, by the intercession 
of this young girl, my request of a little food and 
a night’s lodging was granted. During myslum- 
bers I was awoke by the tramping of horse. 
Some men who had arrived spoke of an escape 
which would ruin them, and demanded of the 
gipsey chief the immediate aid of his scouts to 
scour the country in search of the fugitive. 1 
needed little to convince me these were the rob- 
bers in search of their lost prisoner, and collect- 
ed from the ahswers of the gipsey chief that he 
was but a reluctant instrument in their service ; 
and from the imprecations heaped on him, that 
his own life depended on his obedience to their 
will. 

“ The gipsey scouts were dispatched in differ- 
ent directions. Scarcely had the noise subsided, 
ere this same girl, who had interceded for my 
protection and shelter came to inform me of my 
present danger. She brought me a disguise, in 
whcih I might escape suspicion, and a guide to 
conduct me on my way, bidding me, if I at all 
valued my life, instantly to be gone. I clasped 
the beauteous and trembling creature to my 
arms, and with a heart nigh to bursting, for this 
spontaneous and unlooked-for generosity, I min- 
gled my tears with hers! I knew not how to 
thank or reward her. In my foolish zeal I drew 
forth my purse, of which the robbers had ot 
despoiled me, and offered her gold. Her look of 
sorrow told me how woefully I had mis er 
aotives. I felt renewed reluctance ‘ 
from a spot to which F stood ris 
standing the dangers which beset 
drawing from my embrace, she 


vithdraw 
with- 
W ith- 
reminded me of 
my delay, and pointed to the grey streaks of the 


morning’s dawn; she whispered the guide, and 
waving her hand disappeared. 

“T was conducted down nt 
through a narrow and broken ravine, which had 
been th¢g-bed of a mountain torrent, and, after 
passing througir some subterranean windings, 
came to an outlet which disclosed the open coun- 
try and the high route. Here 1 paused, for this 
angel again stood in my path. 

“*T would fain,’ said she, ‘ere you depart, 
have something in remembrance of you, and 
therefore have I intercepted your passage.’ I 
begged her to name what she wished. She re- 
moved a small gold ring from my finger, asked 
my name, and said—‘ If ever your poor gipsey 
girl should be in danger, will you promise, if you 
have the power, to protect her?’ I vowed, reli- 
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giously, to stake my life for her if it was necessa- 
ry—to bear her away from the wretched asso- 
ciates with whom she was linked—to place her 
beyond the rude contact of the desperate beings 
in whose company I had found her. She spoke 
of feelings paramount,fo her dislike of her mode 
of life, and allowing me again to press her to my 
bosom, and kiss her gentle cheek, once more bade 
me farewell. 

“ Now, Marquess,” continued Alphonso, “ tell 
me, have I not a right to proclaim this girl inno- 
cent? She who saved my life, who refused my 
gold, who spurned affluence and comfort to the 
miserable life of a wandering beggar—can such 
a being be guilty of a crime? or can I, in viola- 
tion of my word refuse to protect her now ?” 

The tale made a deep and affecting impression 
on all the hearers, and formed a striking contrast 
to the situation in which the gipsey girl now 
stood. It caused, however, a greater effect on 
the Marquess de Floresca than on any other per- 
son, who, in the energetic defence of the delin- 
quent thought he read the feelings of the advo- 
cate. His patrician blood was roused to indig- 
nation at the thought of his son’s love for a va- 
grant. He was confirmed by this new light 
which broke on his mind, in his suspicions re- 
garding his son’s frequent absences, and_now ace 
counted in his own mind for the rumours he had 
heard of Alphonso’s connection with the gipsey 
band. He saw the solution now of all his solitary 
rambles, and the reason of the degree of favour 
he had always laboured to obtain for these chil- 
dren of the mountain, and determined inwardly 
on a course which should ensure the extinction 
of such a misplaced passion. 

Adelma was put into confinement, from which 
no efforts or stratagem of the young Count could 
free her. The warmer he became in his endea- 
vours to extenuate her offence, the more resolved 
were her accusers to sacrifice her to their of- 
fended pride. She was brought to trial. With 
such a weight of influence, and such damning 
testimony of guilt, it was not difficult to obtain a 
speedy sentence against her. The Count de 
Mariolana deposed to the identity of the chain, 
which, with the unsatisfactory account of its pos- 
session, was considered oyerwhelming proof of 
her crime. ‘The gipsey girl was condemned to 
die! 

During-the short interval between sentence 
und execution, Alphonso threw himself at bis 
father’s feet, and implored him to use his influ- 
ence to cavse the harsh doom of Adelma to be 
remitted. Finding entreaties useless, he assumed 
another tone,and boldly declared his irrevocable 
attachment for the gipsy girl, telling his father 
that if she perished, his son was also lost! His 
altered and resolute manner convinced the Mar- 
quess that some violent emotion agitated his son’s 
mind. He would willingly have restored it to 
peace at any less price than that at. which it was 
to be purchased. Alphonso retired to his cham- 
ber, absorbed in grief. In the evening the Mar- 
quess sought his son, to try the effect of reason- 
ing and persuasion, but he had quitted the Retiro, 
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nor could the servanis give any account of his 
disappearance. 

It was a dark and miserable night. The rain 
fell in torrents. The heavens were of one dense 
blackness, save when at intervals the fitful gleam 
of the lightnings illuminated the sky. In the fury 
of this pelting storm, a person closely muffled in 
a gipsey garb, presented himself at the bridge of 
the ravine, leading to the gipsey cave. 

“ Quien vive?” exclaimed the guard. 

“ Un hijo del penon !” was the answer. 

“ Passe Adelante !”’ and the bridge was lower- 
ed, over which the stranger quickly passed. 

“ What brings you here, Signor, at this late 
hour of the night?” said the sentry. 

“ No time for questions now! Tell me quickly, 
where is the gipsey chief ?” 

* We have notidings. Since the troop escaped 
the fangs of the lowlanders we are without a 
master. Biorenka returned last night, but we 
have no intelligence of our chief.” 

“ Rouse instantly the gipsey crew!”’ said the 
stranger, flinging back his mantle, “‘ quick! both 
man, woman and child; there is work on hand 
to-night which brooks no delay; ere the morrow 
dawn, innocent blood may be shed !” 

The guard passed on to the mouth of the cavern 
in which the gipsies slept. The red embers of a 
wood fire shed a crimson light on the fretted roof 
and sides of the cave, a work which nature had 
carved in mockery of art. Numerous rude 
masses of stone, which had caught the fiery hues, 
presented fantastical images to the sight, resem- 
bling giants, dwarfs, and beasts. Some of the 
gipsies had spread their mats around the fire, on 
which they were locked in deep sleep, whilst the 
flapping of the bat’s wing above the flame seem- 
ed to hush them in fearful music to their rest. 

The long shrill whistle of the gipsey guard, 
called the whole tribe into motion. Yawning, 
and shaking their matted locks, they crowded 
round the stranger to ask his purpose. 

“ Despierta muchachos!”’ They knew the 
word, and eagerly waited his commands. 

* Arm,arm, and follow me! Bring fire-brands, 
and every combustible ye can find; you, alone, 
Torrero, keep watch here. Let the rest follow 
to where ! shall conduct them.” 

“The troop was ready and eager for a fray. 
Their leader, in whom Alphonso may be easily 
recognised, led them down the craggy precipice, 
over which they scrambled with all the celerity 
which custom and long acquaintance with the 
spot enabled them to do. In ashort time the 
gipsey gang, under the command of their some- 
time leader, were drawn up before the prison 
where Adelma was confined. 

This prison was situated on an eminence, at 
no great distance from the Retiro. It was the 
remains of an old Moorish castle, covered with 
arabesques, and constructed of those durable ma- 
terials which distinguish the Moorish architec- 
ture. But an outwork of less permanent and 
modern materials had been thrown up around it, 
in order, as was imagined, to complete its secu- 
rity; this once demolished, the entrance to the 








keep, which was the ruins of the Arab fortress, 
became of easy access. Firebrands were im- 
mediately applied to the exterior building, which 
contained much wood, whilst a battering of the 
gates and barricades was at the same time car- 
ried on. 

The women and children sought, in every di- 
rection fuel to nourish the flames, which had al- 
ready taken such fast hold, that the pouring rain 
did not in the least serve to quench them. The 
men ran wildly round the fire, brandishing their 
swords and knives, the blades of which were 
glittering in its light, and with shouts and screams 
seemed like demons protecting and defending 
the devouring element. 

During this work of destruction, Alphonso 


animated the gipsies with their own wild piercing -; 
cheers. He moved through every danger witha’ 
fearless and giant stride, urging and epcouraging 


the completion of their task. At last a loud crash 
told the fall of a part of the defences, the gipsies 
entered the breach, disarmed the guard, and de- 
priving the gaoler of his key, released Adelma 
from her cell. “ 

The crackling of the burning timbers, the heat 
of the flames, and the noise of the onset, had 
nearly deprived her of her senses. She, however, 
recognised Alphonso, and sunk into his arms. A 
retreat was now sounded, and the young Count 
bore off the liberated captive to the mountain 
hold. 

The light of the flames of the prison had been 
observed at the Retiro, and the guards whe had 
fled communicated the full news of the disaster. 
The Marquess immediately ordered all his re- 
tainers to arm and to pursue the fugitives, with- 
out mercy, to their den. 

But all that the Marquess’s force could accom- 
plish was a partial engagement. The gipsies 
had gained the mountain, and had greatly the 
advantage of their pursuers. They kept on an 
orderly retreat, covering their leader, whose 
charge impeded the rapidity of -his movements; 
but several of the gipsies, amongst whom was 
Biorenka, were wounded and taken prisoners. 
Alphonso himself, who, in his disguise was not 
known, although the dawn had already broken, 
was so hard pressed, that he only gained the 
bridge of the ravine by felling two of his oppo- 
nents to the ground; dthird, who hurried for- 
ward, had already planted himself on the bridge 
just as Alphonso had gained the other side, and 
was beckoning on his companions, when, by an 
unexpected movement, the end of the bridge on 
which he stood was lowered into the ravine, and 
the unfortunate man was hurled into the fathom- 
less chasm beneath. 

The Marquess de Floresca was brooding over 
the inexplicable departure of his son, when the 
defeat of his retainers was communicated to him. 
He could scarce credit the information, nor be- 
lieve the daring that had animated the gipsey 
leader. His sorrow, however, now gave way to 
exasperation; he vowed to annihilate the whole 
vang of zipsey outlaws, and immediately sought 
the Count de Mariolana, who was Captain 
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General of the province, to concert measures for 
this object. It was agreed that means commen- 
surate with the undertaking should be employed, 
and to this end an order was dispatched to the 
nearest town for a reinforcement of soldiery. 

During the interval the vigilance of the Mar- 
quess’s scouts had detected the gipsey chief; he 
was discovered nearly famished with hunger, 
from the concealment he had been obliged to un- 
dergo, in order to effect his escape, and was 
brought in bound and a prisoner. He reluctantly 
confessed the guilt of having robbed the Count 
de Mariolana of His chain during his sleep in the 
pavilion, but protested he had given it to his wife 
Biorenka, in whose possession he said it yet was, 
and that she, on learning what he had done, ad- 
vised him to fly. He had resolved on going to a 
distant part of the country to take up an abode 
where he was not known, and where he intended 
his wife and daughter should have joined him. 

The story of the gipsey chief’s having stolen 
the chain would have exculpated Adelma, but the 
impossibility of its being still in Biorenka’s pos- 
session, whilst it had been found on the daughter, 
and was now restored to its owner, threw such a 
colour of improbability over the whole affair, 
that the*gipsey was treated as an impostor, and 
handed over to the corregidor. 

The troops for which the Captain General had 
dispatched orders, had now arrived, and left ne 
farther cause of delay in storming’ the gipsey 
hold. Preparations were made for the attack on 
the following morning. The Count de Mario- 
lana, who was an experienced officer, undertook 
to conduct it himself, and was occupied at mid- 
night in his 4partment meditating the plan of his 
operations, when the wounded Biorenka was an- 
nounced, as wishing to speak with him on most 
urgent business. 

A wretched-looking female, writhing with 
pain, was ushered in. She looked wildly round, 
and said—‘* Count, are we alone ?”’ 

The servants were ordered to retire. “‘ What 
mystery,” said the Count, “ have ye to unfold at 
this lone hour of the night?” 

“ Count, my business is pressing. That paper 
before you, the glittering of piled arms, and the 
bivouack fire I just now passed, tells me Death 
has mounted the pale steed; whose hoofs ere long 
shall plough the mountain soil. Would ye destroy 
the lovely and the innocent? Have ye no child 
to judge of a mother’s pangs for the destruttion 
of her’s ?”” 

“ What babbling hag art thou, that at the dead 
of night, with words of mySterious meaning on 
thy lips, thinkest to turn aside the sword of jus- 
tice by thy doleful ravings ?” 

“Count, despise me not, though I am of the 
wretohed Gitano race! Oh, thin« for once that 
truth and sincerity may dwell where tattered 
weeds appear! The gipsey girl is innocent! I 
implore ye abandon the attack on the mountain 
hold, or never shall ye sleep in comfort more.” 

“ Justice,” said the Count, “ shall speedily be 
done on their outlawed heads !” 


“ Justice! didst thou say? Since when has 





she had sucheclaims for Mariolana, that he in- 
vokes, her name? Since when has conscience 
stifled remorse, that that word does -not choke 
your utterance?” 

The Count was agitated ; long-drowned reflec- 
tion seemed at this moment to rush across his 
mind.—* Gipsey,” said he, “if you value your 
safety begone! If by your damned art you 
should possess a secret—But, no! it cannot be, 
I'll not believe it. I say, recollect my power; 
your safety’s in your absence!” 

“ Never! Count, till ye havé yielded to my 
prayers, and restore to me my husband and my 
child.” Saying which, she threw herself at his 
feet, and clung to his knees. The Count could 
scarcely disengage himself from her grasp, and 
was about to call his attendants. 


** Hold! Count,” cried Biorenka, “ if prayers ie 


and tears are useless, refuse this evidence if ye 
can!” So saying, she drew the lost chain from 
her bosom. 

“ Sorceress, avaunt! I know not by what 
spell thou hast conjured up that chain, so like the 
one I wear, but never shall thy evil juggle stir 
me from my fixed purpose. I owe thy wretched 
race along arrear of deep revenge, and I will 
discharge it now! Some robber vagrant like 
thyself once dashed the cup of happiness from 
my lips, and left me a draught of bitter disap- 
pointment in its stead !” 

“TI see thy motive now,” replied Biorenka ; 
“ revenge is rankling at thy heart, and to gratify 
thy hatred thou wouldst overlook that which may 
exculpate an innocent individual ; but never shal! 
that be! If my waning strength permit, with 
trumpet tongue I will unburthen my soul to the 
winds—a tale of terror shall be borne on every 
blast! My child shall be saved! Know ye 
these features ?” cried Biorenka, throwing back 
the thick hair which had hitherto veiled her face. 

“ Were it not for that sunken eye, the time- 
ploughed furrows of thy cheek, that haggard, 
shrivelled form, 1 could liken thee to one I would 
fain forget.”’ 

“‘ Behold in me the wronged Amelia! Now, 
Count, you shall.hear and judge my story. 
Twenty years have elapsed since you first beheld 
me! 1 was then in the bloom and pride of youth 
and beauty. My confiding disposition, and the 
seeming sincerity of your addresses, gained you 
possession of a heart too full of love and sensibi- 
lity, alas! to resist attractions like your own. 
The control you possessed over me, made a doat- 


“ing woman -the blind victim of the love that 


usurped her soul. But soon were you satiated 
with the happiness for which you thirsted, and 
when victorious grew cool, and wooed one who 
set a higher price upon her charms. Your in- 
gratitude stung- my soul to madness; with the 
coming Claims of a mother and child to your af- 
fection, you laughed at my complaints; but oh! 
worse than all, you sought an unsuspecting mo- 
ment to administer a poisonous potion to cancel 
the bond! 

“Your design but too well succeeded; you 
also succeeded in turning the guilt on me—on 
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me who would hav@@ared all sooner than sucha 
crime! An outcast and a murderer, J was 
spurned and shunned by all. Friends, fortune, 
happiness, all vanished from my sight! With 
broken heart and faltering step I hastened to 
bury my shame and woes in the deep lake that 
bounds the wooden my father’s domain, whilst 
the wretch who triumphed in my ruin, possessed 
fortune and an unsullied name ! 

* But Providence was watching over me, and 
reserved me for other trial ~ Some. gipsies in 
the neighbouriliferest heard the plashingof the 
water as I precipitated myself into it, and came 
to my rescue. The same gipsey chief who is now 
your prisoner drew me to the shore, and with 
sick of pity lamented that so much beauty 
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Mshould seek so rash anend. Restored to life, I 
reluctantly consented to accept of their cares, 
and was at last persuaded to marry my preserver 
and join the gipsey band. 

“The rambling life I led diverted my mind 
from my misfortunes, and in time restored my 
health. I became accustomed to wend-the moun- 
tain path, and to repose beneath the open sky; 
but the villany of my seducer was not forgotten 
—it sank deep into my heart. 

“ Now, Count, my story is drawing toa close ; 
and the gipsey cares not, if she must resign all 
she loves, how soon her life closes too! The 
world for her is now one wide-spread desolation ! 
The gipsey would sink to her¥st on the heather, 
far from the pity or ridicule of man!” 

Biorenka’s voice grew faint—her trembling 
knees scarcely supported her frame—the hnes of 
death were passing in quick succession ovér her 
face—the emotions of*her soul were overpower- 
ing her fast—her wound was mortal ! 

After a pause, she continued—“* A few years 
subsequent to my initiation into my new mode of 
life, chance brought our band to a Quinta on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, if the province of 
Andalusia. It fell to my lot to go forward and 
offer to tell the fortunes of its inmates, when I 


-learnt (oh, God! ‘the recollection alone over- 


powers me now!) that the Quinta was the resi- 
ce of the Count de Marielana, and that the 
to whom he had been married was living 

at that moment. 

“J entered the plantations. Revenge fired my 
bosom. I dashed on, I knew not why or where- 
fore. In my path I met a lovely child; her fea- 
tures, her voice, all told me she was the offspring 
of the Count. Now! now, cried I, is the hour, | 
of retribution come! This shall be the sub- 
stitute for my murdered infant! The father shall 
now feel the pangs that onee tore my heart 
asunder! 

“With savage joy I counted up the miseries 
you would endure, I revelled in the anguish that 
would afflict your breast, and rejoiced in the 
thought that you should drink deep of the cup of 
misery with myself! I snatched the child with 
Amazonian strength, and with the speed of the 
bounding antelope bore it, heedless of its cries, 
to the gipsey tent. Its beauty, its gracefulness, 
the jewels with which it was decked, rendered it 
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a greedy prize. We hastily decamped, leaving 
no trace of our footsteps behind. 

“I had reserved the child for a signal retribu- 
tion of my own wrongs, but 1 mistook my feel- 
ings; the germ of a mother’s love was in my 
bosom; I hung over it with the tenderness of 
Cain’s wife over her infant child when she quit- 
ted Edeiij@nd heeded not the r’s guilt. Its 
guileless caresses subdued 1, and as I kiss- 
ed its ruby lips, 1 blessed the chance that gave 
the infant to my arms. 

“ The girl grew in strength and beauty. We 
came to reside in the Sierra, Nard by; here the 
young Count Alphonso, who already owed his 
life to my daughter, sought by his kindness to 
repay the deep debt of gratitude he owed her—a 
pure and irreproachable passion arose in their 
bosoms ! 

“ Count, you will have guessed, ere now, who 
is the gips_y girl. You may recollect when 
you missed ur child she wore your household 
chain: this atone of all her jewels did I preserve. 
I gave it her with injunctions of secresy that she 
should never disclose whence it came, save mis- 
fortune or distress should overtake her, after my 
death. In such a case I bade her seek out that 
mansion in Madrid, where the same gham should 
form part of the armorial bearings of the house— 
to show it there—to tell her story, and then all her 
wants shoul relieved ! 

“ But, of Fdo not tear her from me*yet! she 
still thinks herself my daughter. "Ere the film 
which gathers in my eye shall close it quite, let 
me gaze upon her once more, and receive her 
forgiveness and farewell. Let the dying gipsey’s 
last sigh be breathed in the arms of her child, and 
her lgst prayer to heaven shall be to dispense that 
forgiveness to you which she now does 

The shaft of death had smitten the wronged 
gipsey’s bosom, ere a horseman’s utmost speed 
could convey her last request. Adelma; after- 
wards the young Countess de Floresca, arrived 
too late. The gipsey’ssoul had fled to that abode 
where sorrow and complaining cease. 
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PRIDE. 


Tue proud heart #8 the first to sink beneath 
contempt—it feels the wound more keenly than 
others can. Oh, there is nothing in language 
can express the deep humiliation of being re- 
ceived with coldness when kindness is expected 
—of seeing the look, but half concealed, of strong 
disapprobation from such as we have cause to 
think beneath us, not alone in vigour’ df mind 
and spirit, but even in virtue and truth. The 
weak, the base, the hypocrite, are the first to 
turn with indignation from their fellow mortals 
in disgrace; and whilst the really chaste and 
pure suspect with caution, and censure with 
mildness, these traffickers in petty sins, who 
plume themselves upon their immaculate con- 
duct, sound the alarm bell at the approach of 
guilt, and clamour their anathemas upon their 
unwary and cowering prey. 
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FAREBWELL—LOVE AND HOPE—THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN ORA. 





FAREWELL. 


Farewet! that fond and love-fraught word, 
Whose talismanic power 
Awakens many a thrilling chord 
Which hassiumber'd till that hour— 
When, like a rich olian strain, 
Affection gashes forth again. 


*Tis heard above the wild hurrah, 
When charging squadrons meet, 
And those who fall amid the fray 
Are trodden under feet ; 
From many a bosom gash'd and gored 
Is moan’d that one love-breathing word 


In prayer the warrior utters it 
Before the battle fray ; 
In tears the sailor mutters it, 
When wings his barque away— 
Upon the whitening surge’s swell, 
He flings to home his fond farewell. 


When o’er the ship with wrathful roar 
The blackening waters boom, 

Shrouding the fated seamen o’er— 
Their winding sheet and tomb ; 

Then, high above the tempest’s yell, 

Is heard their anguish-shriek'd farewell. 


By the believer's bed of death 
If thou hast ever stood, 

And mark’d how calm\y firm his faith. 
How tranquil was his mood ; 

His spirit longs with God to dwell, 

Yet lingers till they say farewell. 


The exile weeping on the deck, 
While gazing on his home— 

Now slowly lessening to a speck, 
Now lost amid the foam— 

Still thinks he hears his own adored 

Maria breathe that mournful word 





LOVE AND HOPE.=SWISS AIR. 


AT morn, beside yon summer sea, 
Young Hope and Love reclined ; 
But scarce had noon-tide come when he 
Into his barque leap’d smilingly, 
And left poor Hope behind— 
And left poor Hope behind. 


I go, said Love, to sail awhile 
Across this sunny main ; 
And then so sweet his parting smile, 
That Hope who never dream'd of guile, 
Believ'd he'd come again— 
Believ'd he’d come again. 


She linger’d there till evening’s beam 
Along the waters Jay ; 

And o’er the sands, in thoughtful dream, 

Oft traced his name, which still the stream 
As often wash'd away— 
As often wash’d away. 


At length a sail appears in sight, 

And tow'rd the maiden moves: 
*Tis Wealth that comes, and, gay and bright, 
His golden barque reflects the light ;— 

But ah! it is not Love's— 

But ah! it is not Love's. 


Another sail—’twas Friendship show'd 
Her night-lamp o'er the sea ; 

And calm the light that lamp bestow’d, 

But Love had lights that warmer glow'd, 
And where, alas! was he? 
And where, alas! was he? 


Now fast, around the sea and shore, 
Night threw her darkling chain ; 

The sunny sails were seen no more ; 

Hope's morning dreams of Love were o’er— 
Love never came again— 
Love never came again. 





THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN ORA. 


OR RECOLLECTIONS OF BY=GONE YEARS. 


—— 


Yer once more we shall see thee—sainted to 
our heart's recollection by the friends who made 
thee dear to us—yet once more shall we see thee, 
O Cottage of the Glen! White-walled, with thy 
porch thick clustered over with woodbine, thy 
windows glowing in the light of the setting sun, 
and the river spreading 

** Its tiny thread of golden hue,”’ 
a belt of beauty round thy close shaven lawn, 
thou risest on our spirit in the stillness of this~ 
midnight hour, clear as when of old we gazed on 
thee from the small “ planting” at thy side, and 
blessed thee as the home of our first, our only 
love! Years, many long years, have passed— 
haply not hereafter to be considered blanks in 
our existence; thoughts have sprung up in the 
heart—haply not without awakening echoes in 
other bosoms, which, when this frame is mingled 
with the dust, shall retain them as the voicings of 
an Immortal Spirit, which disdained not to mingle 
itself in the hepes and fears, the joys and sor- 





rows, of lowlier men. Aspirations after fame 
have thrilled through our-being—haply not alto- 
gether without their consummation; but years, 
thoughts, and aspirations have floated at this 
moment from our mind, like morning mists from 
thine own romantic lake, and leave thee, in thy 
pastoral and simple beauty, mirrored in clearness 
and serenity, on the calm still waters of our 
heart. Lo! in that modest parlour, whose small 
window is diminished to still smaller size by the 
roses which have thrust themselves into beautiful 
profusion over half the lower panes—dim lighted, 
and yet how bright !—are seated two creatures, 
in the deep embrasure of that picturesque case- 
ment—a Boy and Girl! Long auburn tresses 
falling over a neck of snow, a figure buoyant 
with the first glorious, and to herself but half- 
revealed consciousness of Womanhood—what is 
it that can be added by the imagination of the 
Painter or the Poet to improve one noble feature, 
one splendid lineament of Marion Scott! There 
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they sit—the two—in that hour the sole inhabi- 
tants of the world—motionless as the statues of 
Nymph and Hero, moulded by a Grecian sculp- 
tor in his mood of loftiest inspiration, till his soul 
quailed, awe-struck, before the unearthly radi- 
ance of its own dream-born creations—motion- 
less, save where that snow-white bosom heaves 
timidly beneath its silken vest, like a pure water- 
lily moved gently to and fro by the ripple of some 
mountain tarn, when the Spirit of the Wind 
breathes out his softest sigh upon its waters. 
They speak not. Mute are that joyous pair— 
one word uttered by human lips is useless now— 
they have spoken it with their eyes, they have 
heard it with their hearts—they love! 

Their love, how it prospered! How often they 
wandered together in that blissful state of youth 
and innocence, when the present comprehends 
an eternity, it boots not how to tell. Three 
summers passed on, and found them loving and 
beloved; the fourth came, and never, O! never, 
were those hands clasped again!—never were 
those eyes gazed on in the mutual rapture of un- 
calculating affection !—and now, when fifty years 
have rolled their dark shadows over that picture 
of glory and enchantment, a gray-headed, infirm 
old man is setting out to visit the scenes of his 
youth’s delights. 

Carefully is our crutch deposited in our easy- 
going vehicle—our feet are assiduously arranged 
in many a roll of cloth and flannel, and at last we 
commence our long intended pilgrimage on a fine 
bright morning in April, prepared equally for its 
smiles and tears. 

Can there be a more gentlemanly object in 
the compass of creation than a fine, tall, grace- 
ful looking Poplar, a more noble, independent 
sort of a fellow than an Oak! And sec where 
that delicate frail being hangs mournfully over 
the deep winding of the stream, all her locks 
dishevelled, and her form bending as if beneath 
a load of premature and unendurable sorrows— 
a Willow; called well and truly, and with a feel- 
ing of the gracefulness and poetry of grief—a 
Weeping Willow. That cherry tree to be sure 
isa little too gaudy in her attire, considering it 
is yet so early in the morning, but still she retains 
her loveliness even beneath such a load of un- 
timely ornament, and drops us a curtesy as we 
pass with the air of a juvenile Duchess. Now 
do we feel ourselves every inch a king! Spring, 
after a few yawnings and rubbings of her eyes, 
has at last fairly awakened—nay, in her morning 
dishabille, lovelier a thousand times than in her 
dress of ceremony, she has come out, with a bod- 
dice stilhunlaced, her hair only decked with the 
blossoms she gathers on her way, and trips 
through by-lanes and hedge-rows, unseen by the 
eyes of the irreverent and profane, but revealed 
in the enchantment of her budding loveliness to 
the hearts and spirits of worshippers so true and 
so zealous as ourselves. There! just where 
yonder thorn begins to give symptoms of its 


* Shower of pearl.’ 


we caught a glimpse of the bright smilc of the 





Youthful Season—her blue eye fixed upon us 
with a fond regard—but away, and away! as 
if playfully hiding herself from our glances, she 
fleets over the green tops of yonder hedge, and 
shelters herself in security behind the wither- 
ed Elm. Her steps have been everywhere, on 
earth, 


* In heaven, and o'er the sea.”’ 


Above, below, around us, the spirit of her grow- 
ing beauty has spread itself. Ethereal mildness 
is diffused over all the face of nature, and even 
Glenlivet becomes more ineffably soft and fasci- 
nating beneath this bright April sky. 

Yonder flows the Daisy Burn; yon roofless 
cottage is the subject of our pilgrimage, and this, 
with its blighted firs, its lawn overgrown with 
thistles, this—this is all that is left of Glen Ora! 

Up, dark curtain of the past! And as we rest 
ourselves on this broken lintel, let us meditate on 
the days of old—a Tale of other Years. The 
Reverend Gideon Scott, when we first became 
his pupil, was a widower with an only child. 
That child was a girl—a few years younger than 
ourselyes—the last of four. One after another 
he had seen his roof-tree stript of its blossoms, 
and when at last, worn out with watching and 
sorrow, his wife was laid beside them in their 
peaceful sleep, that heart-broken father seemed 
to have no farther tie that bound him to the 
world. He left his small lowland parish; the 
scene of so many bereavements—and with his 
one remaining child settled in this beautiful and 
secluded Glen. Here for a time he lived, bowed 
down by the magnitude of his griefs. As if fear- 
ing to commit the precious freightage of his love 
to so frail a bark as his infant seemed to be, he 
kept her as much as possible from his thoughts 
—or if he thought of her at all, he taught himself 
to consider her as one dedicated to the grave. 
But when year passed on after year, and she had 
outlived the period which had uniformly been 
fatal to the rest, hope began to revive in his 
bosom, and he thought “ Surely this one also 
shall not be taken away.’’ Buoyed up with these 
expectations, he became more cheerful than he 
had ever been since her birth, and lavished upon 
this last—and as he fondly thought, this loveliest 
—of his flock, the affection which had been shut 
up in his heart for so many years. His inter- 
course with the rest of the world was now, at 
distant intervals, renewed. And as on these 
occasions, when he returned to his ancient parish, 
he took an especial interest in our studies, it was 
not difficult to persuade him to take on himself 
the duties of our preceptor. At fourteen years 
of age the fancy for solitude is not so strong as 
whén we become tired and sated by a long inter- 
course with the world. We confess that for the 
first year, our time hung heavy on our hands. 
Though Marion in all excursions was our 
constant companion—though, with an activity 
nearly equal to our own, she climbed the - 
tain or threaded the ravine—still we longa for 
some bolder competitor, with whom in proud 
rivalry to climb the eyrie for the @agle’s nest, or 
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dash Over the loch when our pinnzce was dancing 
in the 
** Joy of storms.”’ 

But soon these regrets and longings gave way to 
tenderer and more delightful feelings. We were 
never so happy now, as when, after our tasks 
were over, we wandered into the deepest recesses 
of these mountainous defiles, with our Highland 
lassie by our side, and ere sixteen summers had 
stampt us man, we lived and breathed only for 
our Marion.—Gentle and imperceptible to young 
hearts is ever the approach of love. We talked, 
we laughed, we wandered as before; but twilight 
deepened oftener into eve before our steps were 
turned homeward. We watched till the bright 
Star of Venus rose high over the ridge of Ben 
Erient, and then we knew that it was time to 
bend down the Glen, so as to reach the Cottage 
before the hour of our simple supper. Then, 
after a blessing from the gray haired father—for 
both of us he called his children—we went off 
with the light spirit of youth to our beds, to dream 
of the same walk to-morrow, and to sigh for the 
hour of gloamin. Winter in the midst of this 
happiness came on—the third winter of our resi- 
dence at Glen Ora. Still, although we—that girl 
and ourself—were bound to each other by the 
deepest passion that ever spread its ennobling 
and purifying influences over the human heart— 
little did we think that the feeling we experienced 
—so warm, so tender, was the same wild and 
peace destroying, which, in our old romances, 
we read of under the name of Love. Too soon 
were we to be awakened from our ignorance. 

We had been up the Glen upon some business 
of the farm, and were warned to hurry home- 
ward as fast as possible, as the clouds, which had 
been lowering and gathering all day seemed to 
foretell a blast. At length, when about three 
miles from the cottage, the heavens let forth 
their wrath. We struggled against the tempest 
as well as we were able, and slowly—in spite of 
hail and snow—we made our way along the val- 
ley. Glad were we that our Marion was safe 
under the shelter of a roof; we thought of her as 
we pressed onward—how kindly she would hasten 
out to welcome us, and how her eyes would 
glisten with delight as she congratulated us on 
our safety. In the midst of these thoughts, the 
storm grew fiercer and fiercer every moment— 
the snow was lifted up into enormous wreaths, 
and the wind dashed the snow into our faces till 
we were nearly blind. Still—as we perfectly 
knew every inch of our way—we pressed for- 
ward undaunted. The cottage appeared in view; 
inspired with fresh vigour we darted forward on 
our path, and with a joyous shout we rushed into 
the parlour. There sat no one but Mr. Scott. 
“ Thank God!” he said, when he saw us. “ | 
began to be somewhat alarmed; the storm came 
on very suddenly, and Marion must be cold and 
wet; I have ordered a fire in her room, so that 
Jenny will soon put her all to rights.” “* Marion,” 
we exclaimed, gasping with horror, “ is Marion 
out in an hour like this? Which way? Where 
has she gone ?” 





* She went over the loch this morning, to see 
Donald Stewart's bairn, and I thought you were 
to go round that way, and bring her home.” 

“ Over the loch, and this tempest blowing from 
the East! Oh! God, and only Neil Angus to 
manage the boat!” 

We rushed with the speed of madness once 
more into the Storm—we dashed our way amid 
the snow drifts and made directly for the lake. 
We reached the creek where the boat was gene- 
rally moored—she was away—we knocked at 

Angus’s cottage—it was deserted. We strained 
our eyes if we could discover any moving object 
amid the strife of elements—we saw nothing but 
the sleet and’ snow driving furiously over the 
loch. We listened—we shouted—but our own 
shout was lost to us in the now redoubled howl- 
ings of the Storm. Though the sun was yet in 
heaven, darkness fell in a bodily shape upon the 
earth, and it seemed as if the shadow of the 
wrath of God were stretched across that black 
impenetrable sky. At length we fancied that 
something at a great distance was moving upon 
the waters. But the loch was now trembling 
with unnumbered waves, and even if the object 
were the girl, how was she to come to land 
through all the Storm. We saw her!—at last we 
saw her—making slowly for the creek. In an 
agony of hope and doubt, and thanksgiving and 
fear, we watched her every motion. She was lost 
occasionally for a moment and then became 
visible on the ridge of some vast billow. Nearer 
and nearer she came in her perilous course, and 
when about twenty yards from where we stood, 
she grounded on the rock. The water sprung 
high above her into the air, and a death-shriek of 
agony and despair made itself distinctly audible 
through the roaring of the wind. We saw but 
one flutter of the turban plaid that Marion always 
wore, and with a spring that carried us far into 
the loch we dashed through the breakers. By 
the exertion of all our strength we reached the 
boat. Joy, joy! we have that blessed one in our 
arms, and the timbers of the shattered pinnace 
are floating in broken pieces over the lake. 
With our precious burden, insensible from fear 
and cold, we fought our way once more to shore. 
We landed, but no help was near. We therefore, 
still keeping her close to our bosom, attempted 
to carry her to the Cottage. We toiled, we 
strove—and what will not young limbs accom- 
plish when love strengthens their sinews?—we 
reached the house at last. Hope, fear, and joy, 
joined to the fatigue, now overcame us, and lay- 
ing our dripping and still fainting burden gently 
before the parlour fire, we sank at Marion’s side 
as insensible as herself. But not long is youth 
in recovering its energies. That very night we 
saw our Marion, pale, indeed, but beautiful as 
ever, presiding at the frugal but contented 
board. Yet did that widowed father seem ‘to 
take no share in our rejoicing, no gladness seem- 
ed to mingle ia his thanksgivings for her escape, 
and as he kissed her that night his eyes filled to 
the brim with tears, amd he bent over her long 
and passionately in prayer, and said, ‘‘ God who 
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has stricken me and afflicted me aforetime hath 
seen meet to chasten me still further. It hath 
been revealed to me, when solitude and fear 
gathered themselves around my spirit—even this 
night it hath been revealed to me that I prepare 
for yet greater sorrow.” 

But these forebodings were lost upon hearts so 
joyous, so buoyant, so devoted as ours. Again 
we wandered— 

“ From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve ;” 

no longer as mere boy and girl, for that hour of 
peril and deliverance had given to our love the 
maturity of many years; and we felt that there 
was now atie between us which no earthly power 
could break.— Months passed away, and now the 
fourth spring of our residence at Glen Ora was 
deepening into summer, when a letter came to 
inform us that we must prepare to leave it.— 
Never till this communication had either of us 
known how absorbing was our affection. Still 
more together than before, we felt how love is 
hallowed by the prospect of separation, and vows 
—how truly and how fondly pledged!—were in- 
terchanged, that no distance, no time should ever 
divide our hearts. 

It was the parlour, whose decaying floor we 
now tread--that embrasure of the window now 
damp and clammy with the rain and snow, that 
witnessed our parting hour. In the little back- 
room—the scene,of our former studies—we had 
received the adieus of her father. With solemn 
earnestness he had thanked us for the preserva- 
tion of his child, and he had said—* When you 
leave these walls and mingle in the race of life 
with men, look back on these days, as on a 
dream. Forget us. Above all, forget my Ma- 
rion as one who is sealed unto a higher doom. 
She is spared to me yet a little longer, but her 
day of fate draws near. Suffer us then, the father 
and his child, to go down into the grave without 
adding to the sorrow of their only friend. Forget 
us—forget us. It will save you much grief in 
after time.’”’ Subdued into tears by the misery 
of our kind and indulgent father, we came into 
this very parlour; how different then! All our 
wretchedness, as we entered, rushed into our 
hearts—our love, our happiness !—and grief was 
too powerful for words. 

Pressing that pale and trembling girl to our 
bosom, we kissed her but once, as tearful and 
voiceless she lay within our arms, and rushed 
into the open day! 

Removed to new scenes, engaged in the active 
pursuits of men, did our heart for one moment 
wander from thee Glen Ora? Never, oh! never! 
Still amidst all our thoughts rose that one sur- 
passing dream of youth and happiness; still 
glowed that pure and holy flame in the sanctity 
of our inmost soul. Other skies were over our 
head—we were far in another land, holding 
commune with the great minds of antiquity, be- 
neath the shadow of academic towers, and in the 
silence of old umbrageous groves, when, startled 
from our dream of ancient days, we were called 
back to the dearest interéstéof Marion and Glen 
Ora, by a letter which reached us three months 











after our separation. Amfid was she—so, young, 
so loved, so beautiful—indeed to die? Had the 
destroyer, who had withered all beside, at last 
laid his hand on this last blossom of the tree ?— 
Fast, fast as space could be traversed, we jour- 
neyed by day and by night to Glen Ora. No- 
where did we stop in our headlong course, till 
we reached the well-known scenes. Wildly, as 
we came near, we sped along the heather, and 
rushed, careworn and breathless, into the well- 
remembered cottage. All within was silent. A 
dread of some undefined, yet unenduring calamity 
oppressed our spirit, and we entered the parlour 
half sinking with the thought; and there—pale, 
emaciated, so changed from what she was when 
last we saw her !—our Marion was supported on 
the arm of her father, and gazing on us with a 
long last look of deep cherished and devoted love. 
* Did I not tell you,” she said with sudden joy 
—did I not tell you he would come—that I 
should see him yet before I died? come near me 
—nearer—nearer yet. Let me but lay my head 
upon your shoulder, as it used to lie long, long 
ago, when we looked not to such an ending of all 
our hopes as this. You love me still—I see you 
do—oh! what a happy life has mine been—a long 
bright dream of joy—and now, while I nestle 
thus—thus—into your bosom—how happily, how 
contentedly I die!” 

Back, back into thy cell,O Memory! Away! 
and disappear from our vision, thou time-shat- 
tered, life-forsaken cottage, seen dimly glisten- 
ing through our tears! for lo! even as we form 
the wish, there rises to our retina thé present- 
ment of another home. Half hid amongst a 
grove of sheltering oaks—above which curls in 
many coloured wreaths into a sky of spotless 
blue, the smoke from the white-walled cottages 
of a happy and secluded village, it presents to 
our imagination the image of that 

** Blest retirement, friend to life’s decline,” 


which forms the charm and value of English 


country life. The Church, a short way down 
the valley, just shows itself through the young 
leaved trees, with a flood of light poured on its 
venerable gray tower. And hark! as we drop 
off into a sleep beneath the Sycamore, we are 
wafted into Elysium by the sound of its musical 
and heaven seeking bells! 








RELIGION. 

Man, in whatever state he may be considered, 
as well as in every period and vicissitude of life, 
experiences in religion an efficacious antidote 
against the ills which oppress him, a shield that 
blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asylum 
intowhich theycan neverenter. In every event 
of fortune it excites in his soul a sublimity of 
ideas, by pointing out to him the just judge, who, 
as an attentive spectator of his conflicts, is about 
to reward him with his inestimable approbation. 
Religion also, in the darkest tempest, appears to 
man as the iris of peace, and dissipating the dark 
and angry storm, resteres the wished-for calm, 
and brings him to the port of safety. 





MATRIMONY. 





MATRIMONY. 


** Oh Matrimony !—thou art like 
To Jeremiah’s figs, 
The good, are very good indeed, 
The bad, too sour to give the pigs.” 


Dr. Wolcott. 


— 


“Is she engaged ?”—* Is he paying attention 
to any one ?”—* When will they be married?” 
Such are the questions, which are invariably 
heard wherever there is a gathering together of 
“ grown up children” of the present day. Ma- 
trimony, love and courtship, form the standing 
subjects of conversation. The very unfrocked 
urchins catch the cant words of their elders, and 
talk of “ beaus” and “ wives,’ and act over their 
mimic courtships and marriages. Mothers talk 
to their daughters of their chances of matri- 
mony ; and fathers reckon up in the presence of 
their children, the amount of Bank Stock, or 
the acres of landed property, which are respec- 
tively held by their different visitors, neighbours 
or acquaintances; and having ascertained to a 
mathematical certainty, the wealthiest of the 
number, invariably recommend him or her as a 
prize worth seeking after. The first—we had 
almost said—the only, definite idea which a 
young woman just entering upon her teens can 
boast of, is that she must be married—some time 
or other—to somebody or other—married well, 
if she can—poorly if she must—but at all events 
married she must be. The bare idea of an old 
maid jars upon her sensitive nerves, and acts as 
a spell to call up associations of disgust and hor- 
ror. To her—the barren and blasted tree— 
blossomless and leafless—and rocking to every 
breeze that sweeps coldly around it, is an em- 
blem of the state of single-blessedness. She 
knows not—dreams not, that woman in the ex- 
ercise of the holy charities and sympathies of 
her nature, may live on in lonely and unappro- 
priated loveliness—like some beautiful wild- 
flower smiling apart from its clustered sister- 
hood,— 

* Pair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

And, wherefore all this talk of matrimony?— 
Why should the young and beautiful so soon 
learn to fix her thoughts with an all-engrossing 
interest upon this subject—to speculate and de- 
vise plans for what is usually termed “ marrying 
well,”’—which, being interpreted, signifies mar- 
rying a large estate—a handsome house—with- 


out much regard to the person or the intellect - 


necessarily appended to these desirable commo- 
dities? And what is marriage after all!—A leap 
in the dark—a launching out upon an untried 
ocean. It may indeed be happy—hearts may 
unite in all the felicity of kindred feeling and 
sympathy, melting like two clouds of a summer 
sunset into one another. But this cannot al- 
ways be. The mysterious chords of human 





sympathy, are each, in a measure, distinct and 
peculiar—they have no general character—no 
definite and irreversible affinity. 
‘“« Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the same fountain flow.” 

Marriage too often takes place before the par- 
ties have been able fully to understand each 
other—before the guarded reserve—the dissimu- 
lation of courtship have passed away and given 
place to the frank impulses of nature and feel- 
ing, and disappointment falls keenly and heavi- 
ly upon the votaries of wedlock, when once the 
irrevocable vow is spoken. In the caustic lan- 
guage of M. de Argens in his “ Philosopher turn- 
ed Hermit”—* A man who would please, careful- 
ly conceals his faults,—and this is woman's pe- 
culiar talent. For six long months two persons 
study to cheat one another; at last they are 
joined in wedlock, and their dissimulation 
proves a mutual punishment during life.” 

We cannot say with Edward Fitzgerald, that, 
‘““we never saw a bridal but our eyelids have 
been wet”—but we have seen some—one at 
least, when we could have wept had not the 
fever of the world long before dried up the 
fountain of our childish tears. It was a mar- 
riage for money—you might read that in the 
miserly and decrepid form which drew up its 
bended proportions before the altar at the side 
of a young, beautiful and simple hearted girl.— 
She was pale—and her delicate little hand 
trembled as it adjusted the folds of her rich 
garments, and there was a quiver about her fine 
mouth which told of repressed agony:—and, 
when the ceremony began, she turned one hasty 
glance upon her ill-suited bridegroom, and | 
could see her shrink from him, with a slight but 
evident feeling of disgust and abhorrence. | 
looked upon the bridegroom. He was regard- 
ing her with as much fondness as his cold and 
selfish heart was capable of—a miserly chuckle, 
as if he had just counted over his gold—the 
smile of an Ourang Outang. And was this the 
man to whom that beautiful creature was to be 
bound—a living and lovely being upon a lifeless 
corpse—beauty and greenness upon barrenness 
and decay? And her friends, and her relatives 
—they stood clustering around her with their 
eyes fixed, not upon the agonized countenance of 
their victim, but upon the jewelry and gauds 
which adorned her. Fools—fools—knew they 
not that the victim of a pagan immolation is as 
gaudily decked when she is placed upon her 
pile of consuming; and that her sacrifice is far 
less terrible than that of a young and lovely 
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creature, made in the perfect similitude of an- 
gels, and glowing with rich and ardent affec- 
tions, upon the polluted shrine of Mammon.— 
Alas—what could ever atone for this chaining of 
the human affections—this binding of loveliness 
and innocence to age, disease and avarice!— 
Sick at heart we turned away from the melan- 
choly spectacle, while these words of the immor- 
tal William Penn, rushed strongly upon our 
memory. “ Oh—how sordid has man grown!— 
man, the noblest creature of the universe, as a 
God upon Earth and the image of Him who 
made it, thus to mistake Earth for Heaven and 
worship gold for God!” 

If not for money, marry for love. Aye--and 
starve for it teo—starve like the bride of Jaffier. 
Love is a very good thing in its proper place.— 
It will do very well—to talk of, especially in 
the dalliance hour of a moonlight evening, when 
the perfect stars are looking down from above, 
and the flowers of Spring time are glowing like 
rival stars beneath. Love sounds well in theo- 
ry—it is beautiful in practice—it reads well in 
romance—it is the soul of poetry. Love is a 
blessed thing in the halls of affluence—or even 
of competence—but it is the mortal enemy of 
poverty. Its home is in the romance of our 
young years, and when that home is violated as 
it too frequently is, by the gnawing wants of ex- 
istence, think ye the beautiful idol will survive 
the utter desolation of its temple? Believe it 
not. There are, connected with the marriage 
state of the loving and the poor, a thousand 
difficulties—a thousand evils, unknown and un- 
heeded in the delirium of yuung affection.— 
For a time the unfortunate lover may bear up 
against evils which increase with the dawning 
of every morrow,—he may sacrifice ease and 
personal convenience—he may toil on in unceas- 
ing but hopeless energy, and still hide from the 
beautiful young creature who has given herself 
up to a dream of love, the doubts and fears 
which darken and distract his own bosom. A 
few months—or years more, and this dream is 
broken in upon—the painful truth is made mani- 
fest. Then comes the bitterness of poverty— 
the increasing wants—the decreasing means.— 
Children are around them—young, innocent 
children—-and these must also suffer. Sorrow 
must greet them prematurely—they must learn 
from the hollow cheek and the mournful eye of 
their parents the awful lesson of their own des- 
tiny. Then come the coldness—the estrange- 
ment, which want and care are so well calculat- 
ed to produce. There is something terrible in 
such a change. It is like “a cypress breath—a 
funeral odour exhaled from the expanding rose 
bud.” 

Call money if you please the “root of all 
evil.” In the present state of society, it is the 
very mainspring of existence,—the philoso- 
pher’s lever whereby this great matter of fact 
world is moved. Love, without it, is but a 
beautiful delusion. It can neither boil the pot, 
nor pay for its savory contents. It cannot look 
unconcerned in the face of a dun, or escape the 





visitation of the Sheriff. It cannot shorten the 
long phiz of the doctor by the prompt payment 
of his longer bill. It cannot move the sympa- 
thy of the landlord, or reconcile the lawyer to 
the loss of his fee. It is an old, but we fear a 
true saying, “ When Poverty comes in at the door 
Loves goes out at the window.”—.V. E. Weekly 
Review. 





MISS LANDON, 

Miss Landon, better known as L. E. L., the 
initial poetress, is a young lady whose age, at a 
glance, you might estimate at some twenty four 
or twenty five; short of stature; a figure light and 
elegant, with “the twinkling feet so sylph-like.” 
If you do not consider her pretty, why, you have 
no taste; though, if you analyse the features it 
would be difficult to say where the beauty is si- 
tuated; but it is the mind that flings its charms 
over all, and the intelligence that beams upon 


her face is the true secret of its attraction. She al 


dresses somewhat singularly; the hair is tied back 
so as completely to display the forehead, which, 
however, is not a high one, though remarkably 
broad, intimating a great degree of animation 
combined with interior reasoning powers. A 
bright pair of grey eyes occasionally betray the 
spirit of song that dwells within, notwithstanding 
the laborious efforts to conceal it. A remarka- 
bly small nose, pretty mouth, rather cherry 
cheeks, and dimpled chin complete the invento- 
ry of her features. If a stranger were to con- 
verse with her, ignorant of her poetical powers, 
he would scarcely believe that the “Improvisa- 
trice” and “Golden Violet’? were the productions 
of the gay being with whom he had been quad- 
rilling. Her poetry breathes of disappointed 
love and broken hearts; nature is its frequent 
theme, yet the writer never felt the one nor lik- 
ed the other. Her volumes are the very excess 
of the sentimental; she is the very reverse of it. 
The dance and the crowded assembly are the ele- 
ments in which she lives, and beyond which she 
has not a wish or a hope. She prefers the atmos- 
phere of a square or crescent to the sweet and 
fresh breezes of spring, and the odours of eau de 
Cologne to the delicate fragrance of the May 
flowers. Pity it is that a mind of so high an or- 
der as Miss Landon’s should be chilled into very 
heartlessness by over much contact with the 
world, in which feeling is accounted folly, the 
heart voted a bore, and the head only valued as 
the medium of uttering soft nonsense, and ridicul- 
ing all that is good and great in human nature.— 
English Journal. 
4 a 

Lott CHESTERFIELD in the latter part of his 
life, called upon Mrs. Ann Pitt, the sister of the 
great Minister of that name, and complained 
very much of his bad health and his incapacity 
of exerting his mind.—I fear, said he, that I am 
growing an old woman—I am glad of it, my 
Lord, replied the lady; I was afraid that you 
were growing an old man, which you know is a 
much worse thing. 
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GRECIAN FEMALES. 


Tue degradation of women in Greece is owing, 
principally, to a faulty education, and an early 
seclusion from that society which they are in- 
tended to ameliorate-and adorn: but, indeed, if 
the first of these evils were removed, the second 
would soon vanish—for when good principles 
and a sense of moral duties are early instilled 
into the mind, there is no need of seclusion or 
confinement. Women, who know their duties, 
are as apt to practise them as men, and, possess- 
ing a greater share of sensibility, are more easily 
led to cultivate the mild and social virtues. Of 
all the countries which we visited, [ saw none 
where this false system of treatment was more 
to be regretted than in Greece. To judge from 
the countenances of the Grecian females, they ex- 
hibit a vivacity and bgilliancy of expression that 
denote a high degree of sentiment and genius: 
they appear also naturally to possess affectionate 
and kind dispositions, without any tendency to 
that spirit of profligacy which characterises 
the sex in many countries of the South; but 
what can be expected from the system that is 
pursued? As soon as a girl approaches the age 
of twelve, she is as studiously shut up from the 
public sight as a Catholic nun: in the interior of 
the gynekaios she is confined, but taught nothing 
beyond the art of embroidery, or a few other such 
frivolous accomplishments; and, if her nurse or 
mother should be able to read, is instructed in 
the science of relics, the history of miracle- 
mongers, and other absurdities which superstition 
has engrafted upon religion: as soon as she ar- 
rives at a marriageable age, she is afianced by 
her family, as a matter of convenience or sordid 
interest, and may be reckoned lucky if she find 
a parity of age in her partner for life. Rarely, 
indeed, is the hymeneal torch lighted here at the 
altar of love; all prelirninaries are carried on by 
the intervention of a third party; no opportunity is 
given to a young couple of acquiring that know- 
ledge of each other's character which is so es- 
sential to connubial happiness; there is nothing 
to excite those tender anxieties and delicate at- 
tentions, which interest and refine the soul: the 
wishes of the parties most concerned are not 
thought of; the suitor expects nothing from his 
bride but a silent acquiescence in the will of 
others; and the girl herself, anxious for liberty, 
gives her consent, without consulting or even 
knowing the inclinations of her heart. Very 
curious surprises sometimes take place, when 
the bridegroom goes to fetch his affianced spouse. 
The beautiful infant turns out a piece of defor- 
mity; or the plain child is transformed into an 
angelic woman. Nothing can exceed anx- 
iety of parents and friends in this c y to 

tract a marriage for their girls. The brothers 
in a family make it an invariable rule not to 
marry until their sisters are disposed of; the 
truth of which was confirmed to me by the most 
respectable authority. The strongest instance 
I met with of this zeal, was in a poor decayed 
tradesman of loannina, whom the exactions of the 
Vizier, and failures in commercial speculations, 
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had reduced to the last stage of poverty : his stil] 
venerable, though melanchuly appearance, so 
excited our compassion, that we contributed a 
sum of money for his relief, which might possibly, 
with good management and fortune, have enabled 
him to regain a tolerable livelihood ; but he chose 
rather to give it all as a dowry with a beautiful 
daughter to a young Greck, who, according to 
custom, refused to marry her without one.— 
Hughes's Travels in Greece. 








AMUSEMENT FOR LADIES. 


Tuart division of the fair portion of our com. 
munity, who, as Cowley wittily says of the ex- 
courtier, “ are condemned to do what they please 
all the morning,” will take an interest in a method 
Mr. Ackerman has discovered of transferring 
prints, both plain and coloured, upon fire screens, 
work boxes, &c. so as to wear the appearance of 
being original drawings, made upon the imple- 
ments themselves. The print after being cut 
close to the margin, is placed for about half a 
minute in a shallow vessel of water, the printed 
side uppermost, which must be kept carefully 
dry. When properly soaked the back must be 
well sponged. The printed surface is then com- 
pletely covered with caustic varnish and imme- 
diately placed under the wood, rubbing it down 
with a piece of fine cambric, that it may adliere 
uniformly. This done, the back is still to be 
kept moist, while it is rubbed carefully with the 
finger until half the thickness of the paper be 
fretted away, when it must be left to dry; after 
which the finger only should be wetted, rubbing 
it upon the paper until the whole is removed. 
The white dust which will remain may be taken 
off with the aid of a little oil, after which a coat 
of caustic varnish is applied; and when dry the 
ornament is ready for the polisher. Previously 
to the transferring, the wood itself is covered 
with varnish, and left twenty-four hours to dry. 
Coloured prints are dipped in a composition of 
two thirds vinegar and one of water, in order to 
destroy the size in all paper of coloured prints. 
When they have been dried between blotting 
paper, the process aiready detailed may be com- 
menced. 








INJURIES. 


NotutNG helps a man more to bear quietly the 
injuries he receives from kindred and friends, 
than the reflection, they are done by the vices of 
humanity; and how painful it is for men to be 
constant, generous and faithful, or to love any 
thing better than their own interests; as he 
knows the extent of their power, he does not 
require them to penetrate solid bodies, fly in the 
air, or be equitable. He may hate mankind in 
general, for having no respect for virtue, but 
he excuses it in particulars, he is engaged by 
higher motives to love them; and studies as 
much as possible never to deserve the same it- 
dulgence 
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THE RECALL. 


For the Lady's Book. 


Back, back to your home from the rural retreats, 
Where pass’d the hot hours of summer away— 

Leave moss-cover’d grottoes and vine-shaded seats, 
With a favourite tome through the long sultry day. 


Back, back! to your home—leave the torrent to roar, 
As shoots its green wave from Niagara's steep— 

Leave the billows of ocean to break on the shore, 
When the voice of the tempest awakes on the deep. 


Leave the forest, where the waters of health springing 
brightly 
Give lustre to Beauty, and strength to the Fair— 
Where the foot of the dancer to music bounds lightly, 
And the song of the wild bird is loud on the air. 


Return to the home and the dwellings of men— 
To the cares, the employments, the troubles of life ; 
To your lovers, your husbands, your children again— 
Ye wandering fuir ones, maid, widow, or wife. 8s. 





YOUTHFUL ASPIRATIONS. 


‘* PRESUMPTUOUS man! ere boyhood’s loom is o'er 
How high thine ardent aspirations soar! 
How fast thy hopes, that spurn their humbler source, 
Spring to the skies beyond the eagle's course ! 
Bright with earth's rapture, free from earth's alloy, 
They seek a purer atmosphere of joy 
And claim that sphere to grosser sense ungiven— 
Theii fund, their fair, their native home in Heayen. 
Enjoy that vision of thy dawning day, 
Too soon its exstacies shall pass away, 
And thou, at length, awaken to repine 
Because the common lot of earth is thine. 
To feel, despite thy pride, predestined here 
Thou too must mingle with this baser sphere ; 
Speed to the goal where others blindly run, 
Share each wild act, thy heart would wish undone ; 
Sigh with the throng for life’s contracted aim, 
Debase thy thought and pant for meaner fame; 
Indulge, though pleasure sicken on the zest, 
And woo, though passion iterate the breast; 
Join each pursuit whence loathing feelings shrink, 
And drain the bow! ’tis agony to drink !” 








THE UNWEDDED. 


— 


* And so I pledged another troth ; 
My former vows seemed light as air 

Why was it so 7—for I have given 
My life to pitiless despair.” 


A Gay day it was in Falaise: all the French 
nobles were flocking to witness the signing of 
the treaty between Henry II. of England, and 
William the Lion of Scotland; and, moreover, 
the beauty of kingdoms had wended its way 
thither. The sun shed its most brilliant beams 
on the court-jewels and plumes, and the eyes that 
vied with them in brilliancy were rife with smiles. 

William looked around him with a pleased eye, 
but his gaze became fixed when it encoun- 
tered the form of Ermerigarde La Belle, or, in 
other words, the far-sought Ermengarde de Beau- 
mont. There were many, very many bright 
eyes, but none so soft and sweet as her’s—there 
were more blooming cheeks, but her’s wore the 
pure hue of that child of spring, the snowdrop— 
yet they became at once the richest damask 
when she perceived the earnest gaze of King 
William. Other eyes noted it too—the jealous 
ones of rival beauty—the Prince Cceur de Lion’s, 
and, above all, the bright sunny orbs of a young 
page, in attendance on William, were fixed on 
her with eager scrutiny. 

After the business which had drawn them 
thither was completed, the hours were beguiled 
with various sports—feats of strength and skill— 
combats for honour, love, or beauty, while the 
laugh and gibe were circled freely. William 
and the prince Richard of England, in heart and 
temper one, joined in the sports with unshackled 
spirits: for William, though yet a prisoner, was 
detained only till he should render homage at 
Z 
















York to fulfil the treaty, which would take place 
ere many days should elapse. 

“ Didst note the beauteous Ermengarde, 

Richard ?” said William, as they at length sought 
together the solitude of the apartment in which 
the latter was attended by King Henry’s-sol- 
diers. 
“We will speak of her anon, Will,” sald 
Richard, motioning the guards to leave them 
alone; then, as they left, he resumed, “ I must 
first tell thee, ay, and swear it, Will, by all the 
saints in the calendar, that if ever I sit on Eng- 
land’s throne, | will repay thee all thou hast lost 
in my cause.” 

“ Nay, nay, Richard. We have had enough 
of treaties, and castles, and kingdoms for this 
day. I will rely on thy generous heart: but, 
now, what thinkest thou of the beautiful Ermen- 
garde ?”’ 

* Why, truly, she is the Norman lily; but I 
prefer the roses of our own kingdoms. By my 
knighthood, Will, but I think thou art verily 
smitten. Thy hand hath set sign and seal to one 
treaty of homage and thy heart hath given witness 

other. It hath been whispered in my ear, 
am, that there is a sweet wild flower m- 
ing in thy court ; and ’twas thought thou test 
plant it in thy bosom. And, moreover, since 
thou camest hither, I have heard that thou hast 
transplanted it, to bear it whithersoever thou 


goest.” 
At this moment Wliliam’s page entered.— 












































THE UNWEDDED. 





Richard gazed curiously on him: he seemed to 
measure with his eye the tiny foot, and to scan 
narrowly each graceful turn in the boy’s round- 
ed figure ; but, be his thoughts what they might, 
he gave them not utterance; but rose, and wish- 
ing William a good rest, took his leave. 

For a minute not a word passed. The boy 
stood a few yards from William, with a fixed and 
sorrowing look. At length the monarch held 
forth his hand, and said, softly, “ Isola!” 

In an instant the head was raised—the eyes 
flashed, and the mouth curved in a bright smile. 
“ Isola,” he continued, “‘ what wouldst thou *” 

“ What would I, William! Bid me not so 
coolly tell thee what I would, because I seek 
thee. What should I want, William, but to read 
love in thine eye? Oh, I would rather hear thee 
in words of hot anger chide me for interrupting 
thee aad the Prince Richard: but sit not there 
with that pitying smile on thy lip. My brain, my 
brain, William. I have been sitting in my soli- 
tude, and imagining thee with yon beauty on thy 
throne.” 

“Isola,” he uttered, almost unsconsciously, 
“thou knowest I loved thee.” 

“Loved! Why should it not be love? Tell 
me, William, am I so changed since I became— 
alas! alas! not a wife; and what other word can 
my lips utter—not that which crawls in my brain 
and chokes in my throat. William! would I 
might say I /oved thee ; but see—” and she step- 
ped nervously to his side, then dropping her head 


on his shoulder, she took his hand gently and 


placed it beneath her bosom. He started, for he 
thought her heart was bursting from her side ; 
but tears came to her relief, and she became 
calm, for she felt that his were mingled with 
them, and that his arms were round her, as they 
were wont to be. 

In a few moments she raised her head. Every 
trace of tear and sorrow had disappeared, as had 
also William’s thoughts of the young and noble 
Ermengarde; or if he gave her a momentary 
consideration, it was by wondering how he could 
ever think of any, save the bright and child-like 
being at his side, who had knelt and was now 
twining one of her long bright ringlets around his 
finger, while she hummed playfully one of her old 
border ballads. Suddenly she paused, and gazed 
earnestly as though embodying on her mind’s eye 
some shadow of her imagination, and she mur- 
mured—* She is very, very beautiful ; if I might 
bear to look on Scotland’s Queen, it would sure- 
ly be her;—but she shuddered convulsively as 
she concluded. 

** Isola, rise !’’ exclaimed William, as he took 
the beautiful hand which had now forgotten its 


task. ‘* Come, love, there is none in my h . 
save thee.” 


“Prmengarde de Beaumont!” she rather 
shrieked than uttered ; “ doth not the name thrill 
thy bosom? Doth it not bring to thy mind all 
that is beautiful—doth not thy fancy place her on 
a throne?” 

** No, no, my own Isola!” again spoke William, 
as he regarded with surprise her wild look ; “ put 





thy arms softly around my neck, love, and tell 
me in the tones of old thou canst forgive me.” 
He needed not to speak again—her arms were 
folded around him—her eyes were living in the 
rays of his—her lips were pressed on those she 
loved too well.—* Our child, too, William,” she 
said smiling—* tell me thou iovest him. Thou 
hast oftimes told me his eyes were very like to 
mine’’—and she blushed. 

*“* Ay, Isola, I love him and thee: not a jot too 
well for thy sake, but all too well for Scotland’s,” 
he murmured. But at that moment he knew not 
his own heart. 

“When, thinkest thou, William, this King 
Henry will let thee depart? I am weary of this 
mumming habit; it suits me not. I doubt my 
own seeming—and | oftimes fancy thou wilt for- 
get the Isola of Holyrood in the masculine figure 
before thee. And our child—’tis true, I see him 
in dreams by night and day—but I cannot see by 
his smile that he inheriteth his father’s love. 1 
cannot trace the lines of thy brow as his grows 
in beauty ;” but, had she spoken all the truth she 
might have added—“ I like not our neighbour- 
hood with Ermengarde de Beaumont.” 

“ Why wouldst thou come with me?” said Wil 
liam ; “ it is more than conjectured that thou art 
not as thy seeming. The Cceur de Lion hath 
openly avowed his belief that thou art—” 

* Ah! say it not, William. That word haunts 
me by day and night. If I kneel to pray, that 
only will rise to my lips. If I would kiss my 
child, it rests between his eyes and mine—there 
is but one time it comes not—I think not of it— 
with thee, with thee William. If thy smile is 
bent on me, heaven is in my heart and om my 
soul. When with thee I am not the guilty wretch 
of other times—I am then only thine, proudly 
thine. But shield me from the eye of Richard— 
[ should sink ‘neath his keen gaze;”’ and she sank 
on his bosom. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Isola was 
tending as a page the King William’s bridle, as 
the royal cavalcade was wending its way to the 
sea-side, whence they were to embark on their 
way to York. 

Richard was constantly by William’s side, be- 
guiling his way with his ever ready wit and laugh; 
and even Isola could smile, for she saw that 
though her sex was no secret to him, he was not 
one to scorn her condition, or make it matter for 
the gibes of a rude court. Thus they reached 
York, where William did homage to Henry for 
all Scotland, which history tells us will ever re- 
main a foul blot on his noble fame, though the 
pledge was redeemed on the accession of Rich- 
ard to his father’s throne, whose generous heart 
would not hold his friend bound in any bond of 
subjection, especially recollecting that William’s 
imprisonment was incurred by aiding’ him in his 
rebellious conduct. But homage he did, and the 
blood mounted to the temples of Isola as she 
heard her heart's idol acknowledge himself the 
vassal of one, whom, in her woman’s pride she 
called not his equal. 

So soon as the ceremony was completed, Wil- 
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liam was declared free, and received the congra- 
tulations of his friends; amongst whom was 
Prince Richard. After clasping the hand of 
William, he approached the page.—* Thou art a 
seemly youth,” he said, kindly; and, taking the 
trembling hand, “ wilt thou wear this as a token 
Richard thought thee so?” and he slipped a 
beautiful ring on the taper finger. 

[sola looked on the face of William for appro- 
val, and then, bending her knee, kissed the be- 
stowing hand. “ Rise, rise, young Sir,” added 
Richard, “* we have noted thy attention to thy 
master, and could almost find it in our nature to 
deprive him of such a page, bui that he seems to 
value thee much.” 

Again Isola looked in the face she had beenso 
accustomed to read—and where she had been 
wont to see the kindling fire of jealousy when the 
nobles of the court made gallant speeches. She 
looked, and her heart misgave her, for she saw 
it not there now—she would have given worlds 
had he frowned on her—had he spoken harshly 
toher; but her soul shrunk within itself as she 
noted the indifference of the bow with which he 
acknowledged Richard’s compliment. 

Words may not describe the joy with which 
this wild, guilty, and yet innocent child of affec- 
tion greeted the walls of Holyrood. Her heart 


bounded, for it seemed toher as though the world 
had been lost and gained—and that its better se- 
curity depended on her reaching this home of 
many happy months; and so, indeed, her world 
had been lost and regained—for a woman’s world, 
ay, and [I fear me oftimes Heaven, lies in the 


little she may call her own—'tis "ut very little 
she may—the heart of him »s%¢ hath chosen 
whereon to rest her hopes. +" centre her deep 
mine of affections. 

Weeks rolled quick y by with Isola, now that 
she was once again, as she imagined, unrivalled 
in the affections of King William, and could 
smile on his child and her’s. A buoyant anda 
sunny spirit was Isola’s: true, her face had some- 
times clouds, as the April day, and lasting, like 
them, only till the sun should chase away their 
brief being; and her sun was the bright beam of 
love from the smile of him she loved, or the 
laughing lips of her child. 

William’s affairs had become now somewhat 
more settled. Richard of England had succeed- 
ed tothe English throne, and a still closer friend- 
ship was cemented between these kindred spi- 
rits; consequently he of Scotland, felt secure 
from any harassing quarrel in that quarter, and 
was thus enabled to enjoy many happy undis- 
turbed hours. It was during such, in the apart- 
ment assigned Isola, that she had been assaying 
all her wit and her infant’s gambols, to draw a 
smile, or an approving look from William, till at 
length, wearied out with the useless labour, and 
sick in heart and soul, (for, though he seemed to 
look on them, she saw that the gaze was vacant, 
and the thoughts in the society of another,) she sat 
herself down on a rich cushion, and with the large 
tears on her long lashes, she proceeded to hush, 
with a low murmuring sound her child to sleep. 





* Isola!” at length spoke William. In an in- 
stant the sleeping child was laid on her soft seat, 
and she was kneeling at William’s side. ‘The 
tears were no longer on the lash, but were trick- 
ling on the hand she was passionately caressing, 
and when she raised her face, there was a bright 
smile, and, despite the tears, a joyous eye. 

**Tsola!” he continued, and his calm tone 
chilled the warm blood that was rushing to her 
heart, “‘ I would speak with thee on a subject 
nearly concerning thee and me. Have done 
with thy childish tears: rise and listen. Thou 
knowest that our brave Lord of Roxburgh hath 
thought much of thy beauty, nay, hath even as- 
serted its worth in tournies almost numberless.” 

“ Speak not of it, Sire. What should Isola 
care though the Lord Roxburgh should be pleas- 
ed to worship her as a saint?” said Isola, still 
kneeling, with her lips on the almost withdrawn 
hand. 

“ Why, Isola,” he returned, “thou mightest 
become our lady of Roxburgh—might be held up 
as the bright paragon of excellence ; and now—”’ 

**T am kneeling where 1 would rather die, than 
stand at the altar with another. I am,oh God! 
an unwedded mother—the murderess of my pa- 
rents—the scorred minion of him for whom I 
have done all this. Hear me, William! I will 
go far from thee—thou shalt not even hear me— 
but do not ask me to become the wife of another. 
Will the child of my guilt be the better if his 
mother becomes a titled wife ?—will my heart be 
less withered when it beats in another's bosom ?— 
will my soul be less weighed down with guilt that 
the velvet robes of much cost grace my limbs? 
No, no, William; tell me thou wilt give mea drug 
shall make me and my child sleep a long untrou- 
bled sleep, and 1 will bless the hand that gives it, 
but never, never believe woman’s love so lightly” 
given.” 

For minutes William sat motionless. He had 
not expected such a torrent of passion to lie in 
that meek and loving bosom—he had tried 
others, and found it different; but that was where 
the love borne him was in honour conferred, in 
the presents given, or in the power derived; but 
Isola’s was a virtuous mind though an erring 
heart. She had loved but once, and her love was 
drawn from her soul's depths, and never might 
rest there again. She now rose with a proud and 
tearless eye, and a pale cheek, and was about to 
rejoin her child, but William passed his arm yet 
once again around her, and pressed his lips on 
her’s. The scalding tears came to her relief, 
and her head rested on his bosom. At that mo- 
ment he looked as though he wished she had not 
fallen—for then might he have proudly placed 
her on his throne—but now it could not be; and 
t right imagination which had filled his soul 
i. he left Falaise, came to fill up the picture 
his heart could not have finished without it. 

And now a servant entered, and having deliv- 
ered some despatches retired. William took 
one of the papers. Isola seated herself, statue- 
like, at a distance, but her eyes were on his 
countenance—her soul in deep communion with 
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his. He perused and re-perused the vellum, his 
eye brightening as it scanned anew the lines. 
This escaped not Isola; she rose, and taking her 
sleeping child, once more stood beside William. 

“Thou art paining thy fancy,” she said, “ to 
find out aspeech meet to tell me from whom 
come those papers—but it needs not. William, 
I know they come from Normandy—the Lady 
Ermengarde de Beaumont hath been woed and 
won—the beautiful and happy hath consented to 
share thy throne: and surely ‘tis well that sucha 
one should be thy wife! Yes! the word hath 
been uttered, and it hath not burst my heart. 
William, will it please thee to kiss the child of 
Isola’s shame, and breathe a benediction on his 
lips.” 

“ Isola Montcairn,” replied the monarch, “ sit 
thee down, and listen to one whose love thou 
knowest thou hast,and the fair child of that love. 
Thou hast wisdom, and must have expected the 
time when I must seek from some one of the 
sister kingdoms a queen, to increase our power 
and please our subjects.”’ 

* Stay, stay,” she exclaimed, franticly, “‘ thou 
art reasoning. I have not the power to listen to 
the cold wire-drawn arguments of policy. 1 have 
no reason—my soul is dead within me—my brain 
is on fire—and my heart is in the grave. Willit 
please thee bless our child?” and she knelt, 
holding up the child, which William kissed fond- 
ly, and blessed; then pressing his lips on the 
burning brow of the sweet suppliant, he held 
forth his hand for her salute, but she touched it 
not, and murmured—* William, wouldst thou 
have me now rest my lips on that hand—will it 
not soon be leading another to the altar.” 

“Tush! tush! thou art a fond and silly child,” 
he returned; “ [ will send one anon shall com- 
fort thee ;” and he was about to leave her—but 
she flew towards him, seized the but now rejected 
hand, and pressed it madly to her lips and heart. 
She felt but that a long farewell was printed on 
her lips, and she fell fainting on the couch. 

Willam despatched to her the Lord of Rox- 
burgh, of whom he had made mention. Ina few 
minutes she began to revive, and raised her eyes 
to the face bent tenderly over her, to discover if 
indeed her head rested where her hopes were 
centered—but she closed them again, and relaps- 
ed into the swoon when they met the pitying gaze 
of him whom William had sent to tend her reco- 
very. 

“I see! I see!” said the brave knight, “ I see, 
William, the woful wreck thou hast made. Oh! 
Isola, why didst thou reject my suit when I sought 
thee in thy father’s ancient hall? Thou wert 
then a pure, bright, and beauteous flower, and 
William would perchance never have looked 
on thee but for me. I have done all this, jt 
shall be my effort now to win thee from t e- 
graded state. Alas! how thou wouldst laugh 
when I painted such ascene as this to thy young 
imagination ; and thou wouldst tell meI knew how 
to plead for myself; but that I should think thee 
much more graceful with a throne for thy seat. 
and a crown on thy brow. and that among t the 








court beauties I should soon find one to love bet- 
ter than thee. Isola! Isola! the throne I could 
have wished for thee would have -been of a hus- 
band’s love, and thy crown purity ; and my heart 
tells me none of the court hath power to call 
forth its affections like thee, all fallen as thou 
art. Can Ermengarde love him better than thou? 
No; but her wondrous beauty hath enslaved him. 
Isola,” and his breath fanned her colourless cheek; 
“ Jook thee up, love, the world’s scorn shall not 
touch thee—say thou wilt become my bride.” 

“Thy bride!” she said faintly--“ whose? [ 
am any thing, every thing. I was Isola Mont- 
cairn—the loving—the loved—the duteous—but 
that thing of vanity called beautiful; now I am, 
alas ! alas! still Isola Montcairn—but how chang- 
ed—the undutiful—the mother of a nameless boy 
—the unloved—the loving still. Roxburgh, dost 
thou now ask me to be thine? Look on me; are 
not my eyes ditnmed by anxiously watching his 
looks—my lips, are they not seared with kisses 
of guilt—my hair, which it was once thy pride 
to fashion to thy liking by turning it in ringlets 
around thy fingers, doth not its touch now pollute 
thee? And see yonder, thou knowest whose is 
that child ?” 

“ Ay, Isola, itis thine. I loved thee—how well, 
thou knowest in thy father’s hall; I loved theewhen 
1 first knew thou hadst been false to me—I love 
thee now—I will with pride yet make thee mine. 
I will lavish a father’s care on yonder playful 
cherub.” 

But Roxburgh pressed her not farther now, for 
she besought him to leave her. For minutes after 
his departure, a stranger to past events wou'd 
have fancied her a beautiful statue. Her eyes 
were fixed on the setting sun, which threw its 
bright rays on the rosy cheek of her child, and 
her hands braced her dishevelled hair tight across 
her brow: but at length the tears started, and 
gushed in streams of passion down her cheeks, 
and she flung herself madly on her knees, with 
her head bowed almost to the earth. This re- 
lieved her burthened spirit: for though tears 
were ever and anon upon her cheek, they were 
only the bright drops of momentary depression, 
which a look of love would kindle into a smile; 
but these were the overflowings of a bowed spi- 
rit seeking communion with things not of earth, 
“I will call on thy name,” she said, softly ; “ is 
it possible that years have passed, in which I have 
thought lightly of the spirits hovering around me 
in my Career of guilt? Father! mother! speak 
to me. Father! I am thy fondling Isola—a 
child, a very child; put thy hand on my head, as 
thou wert wont to do, and tell me I am like my 
mother.—Mother, let me hide my face in thy 
bosom; I am thy child: what child, thou askest 
—oh, I heard thee. Mother, I will whisper thee 
the words—I am the child of wickedness and 
shame. But look on me now. I dare not pray, 
mother, thy voice will be heard for me at the 
throne of mercy. Thou wert used to tell me thy 
ambition looked not beyond seeing me the wife 
of Roxburgh. Pray, oh pray, that I may be 
worthy to become his wife.” 
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Thus she laid bare her heart to her God, pray- 
ing to become the child of truth ; but yet passion 
would have its sway sometimes, and then she 
would ask of Him, who alone can give it power 
and strength, to overcome her sinful love. Rox- 
burgh sought her again, and with joy did he hear 
the calm words from her lips when she consented 
to become his. But had he known thoroughly 
that heart in its depths, he would have left her to 
sink calmly, and with the love of God in her 
heart to the grave, without seeking to draw that 
heart into fellowship with the world. But he did 
not know it, neither did Isola. She fancied that 
when she should be called upon to acknowledge 
her queen, that she could now do so without 
cherishing a feeling unworthy of Roxburgh’s 
wife, or William’s liege subject.—But woman 
may not be allowed to judge on sucli occasions. 
She had communed with the spirits of those with 
whom her childhood, and first year of woman- 
hood, had passed so beautifully, and she felt calm 
and purified by the communing—she had also 
prayed with her God—and she fancied she had 
released her spirit from its guilty thraldom, be- 
cause she was more inclined to place that spirit 
under his guidance; but no, she was too strong 
in herown strength. Perhaps had the event been 
deferred she might have attained that serenity 
which she now only fancied she possessed. 

The Lady Ermengarde was arrived—every 





face wore a joyous smile—Holyrood was begirt 
with hearts and tongues ready to welcome their 
new queen. The chapel was gaily decorated, 
and the court displayed an unusual blaze of 
beauty, for many were the arts used to outshine 
the famed Norman beauty. On that morning 
Isola knelt in vain—not a prayer rose to her lips 
—many supplications were in her heart: but, 
alas! they took not the form of prayer. There 
was but one form before her—but one name 
would tremble on her lips. 

William led Ermengarde proudly through the 
admiring galaxy of wealth and beauty. The 
ceremony commenced—and he was about to pass 
the ring on her finger, when a wild voice rang 
through the chapel—** Ermengarde, wear it not! 
I once thought it would be a glorious thing to see 
around my finger—but it eats into my very heart 
—presses tight round my brain. But 1 remember 
me, thou wilt be a queen, and I—,” the voice 
ceased, for the mad speaker was hurried out. 
There were many there who knew whence the 
voice came; and many more, amongst whom may 
be classed the queen, who conjectured it to pro- 
ceed from the lips of some misused wife. i 
William knew whence it came, and felt whither 
it went; but, above all, Lord Roxburgh was 
wounded in his soul’s depths, for he bore from 
that chapel his maddened Isola, and soon after he 
followed her to the grave. 





THE MOON WAS A-WANING, 


FROM THE SONGS OF JAMES HOGG 


THE moon was a-waning, 
‘The tempest was over ; 
Fair was the maiden, 
And fond was the lover ; 
But the snow was so deep, 
That his heart it grew weary 
And he sunk down to sleep, 
‘On the moorland so dreary. 


Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover ; 
White were the sheets 

And embroider'd the cover ; 
But his sheets are more white, 

And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill foxes wander. 


Alas, pretty maiden, 

What soriows attend you ! 
I see you sit shivering, 

With lights at your window ; 
But long may you wait 

Ere your arms shall enclose him, 
For stil!, still he lies, 

With a wreath on his bosom! 


How painful the task 

The sad tidings to tell you: 
An orphan you were 

Ere this misery befell you ; 
And far in yon wild 

W here the dead-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold and wan 

Lies the corpse of your lover! 





VERSES. 
Occasioned by visiting the Grave of a Friend. 


Or old, the patient pilgrim sought 
His saint’s remote and hallow’d shrine, 
Aad with devotion’s fervour fraught, 
His kindling spirit grew divine, 
While there his orisons he said, 
And meekly bow’d to earth his head. 


How sweet his solace, when again 

Returning to his peaceful cell, 
If he some relic chanced to gain, 

On which his secret soul might dwell, 
When earth-born thoughts should not intrude 
To break his haliow'd solitude! 


Nor with less ardent zeal and love, 
My friend, didst thou thy way pursue, 
The joy that springs from grief to prove, 
And all thy past regrets renew, 
While musing near the spot, where blend 
With earth, the ashes of thy friend. 


What though to him who slept below 
Thy faith forbade thy lips to pray ? 
What though no relics thou canst show ? 

Yet never pilgrim bore away 
heart surcharged from holy shrine 
With feelings more refined than thine. 


While lingering there Remembrance woke, 
And joys, long dead, again appeared ; 
joys to come, Hope, smiling, spoke ; 
ee accents listening Fancy heard :— 
* Yes, on eternity’s calm shore 
Ye soon shall meet—to part no more!’ 
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THE ENGLISH MOTHER. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Yes, high-born lady, well may England claim, 

Asa proud gift, the glory of thy name! 

With life's best blessings crowded round thy way, 
Gladdening the summer of thine early day ; 

With girthood’s graces lingering even now, 

Young mother! on thy fiir, majestic brow! 

And, amid all its loftiness, revealing 

Thy soul's rich tenderness and depth of feeling ; 

Thy gaiety, thy purity of thought; 

The all which Nature’s cunning hand hath wrought ; 
Changing that feeling which for thee we prove, 
From almost awe, to something more than love ; 
And giving sweet assurance silently, 

To the young eager rose-bud on thy knee, 

That she may claim her privilege of birth, 

And wake the fountain of thy graceful mirth ; 

Echo thy low, light laughter, in a tone 

Almost as full of music as thine own ; 

Nor, as that lofty brow to her’s doth bend, 

Read aught but smiles—half playmate and half friend. 


Haply that fairy child, in afier years, 
A thing of shadowy smiles, of hopes, and fears, 
With brow unstained by grief, untouched by pain, 
Shall bring thy gentle image back again. 
Oh, then, do thou direct those laughing eyes 
To the bright portrait where thy spring-time lies: 
Nor let it be without a sigh for Aim 
Whose soul decayed not—gradually dim— 
But sank at once all gloriously bright 
In the full splendour of its sunset light, 
And left us on such forms as these to gaze 
Where genius hath concentrated its rays, 
And lead the saddened looker-on, like me, 

* Thus to remember him—and reverence thee! 





SONG. 


‘* KNOW THAT HE LOVES ME.” 


{ know that he loves me—I could not live on, 

Though loved by a thousand, if his love were gone; 

But my soul with the thought bounds in rapture no more 
For alas! though he loves me, "tis not as of yore! 


No wonder the shadow oft steals o’er my brow, 
When I[ think what he was, and see what he is now! 
Tho’ they say he is true as heart e’er was before, 

1 feel that he loves me—ah ! not as of yore! 


Time was when he watch’'d every glance, every tone, 
And made my emotions the guide of his own; 

When he looked fond alarm if I heaved but a sigh, 

And his cheek lost its rose when a tear dimmed my eye! 


But now, if I weep, he just asks, why so sad? 

And says when I sorrow he cannot be glad; 

Oh! so calmly be speaks of the gloom of my mind, 
His voice never faltere—it only is kind. 


Yet I know that he loves me—I feel there is none 
That he loves half as well, or could love, were I gone ; 
But in solitude often my tears will run o'er, 

To think, tho’ he loves me, "tis not as of yore! 


Oh! why does the rainbow so soon fleet away, 

And affection’s fresh beauty so quickly decay! 

Why must time from the spirit its summer glow steal, 
Why, as once we have felt, can we not ever feel ? 


Though lovely the fall of mild evening may be, 
Oh! the light and the glory of morning for me! 
*Twas a vision of bliss, but its brightness is o’er, 
And I weep that he loves me—ah! not as of yore! 





THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.’’ 


Shakespeare. 


Wuite you say that the religion of your 
neighbour is like a garment thai sits Joosely upon 
him, be careful that your own is not like a glove 
that fits either hand: those who have the least 
piety themselves are not unfrequently the most 
censorious towards others; a dishonest man is the 
first to detect a fraudulent neighbour. 


There is a time when the richest woman ought 
to marry; they seldom let slip an opportunity at 
first, but it costs them a long repentance; the 
reputation of their fortune seems to decay with 
that of their beauty. On the contrary, every 
thing favours the young of that sex, even the 
men’s opinion, who are fond of giving thgp all 
the advantages possible to render them stilfbore 
desirable. 

Artificial wants are more numerous and lead 
to more expense than natural wants; for this 
cause, the rich are often in greate ant of 
money than those who have ‘but a b 
tence 





compe- 


The habit of despising that which is respect- 
able or praiseworthy leaves an injurious im- 
pression upon the mind, which nothing can wear 
out. 


Experience gradually teaches us, that the 
greater part of what we look upon as misfortunes, 
arises from our endeavouring to hasten, to change, 
or to constrain the natural course of events. It 
would almost seem as if there were a secret chain 
of connexions, of cause and effect, which would 
conduct us naturally and necessarily to the ob- 
ject of our desires, if the restless character of our 
minds did not from time to time lead us astray. 


Monsieur Menage says of M. L., a famous 
usurer of Paris, that when on his death-bed his 
confessor presented a silver crucifix to him with 
a view to awaken him to a sense of his situation, 
the dying miser, after examining the cross with 
the most minute attention, suddenly exclaimed— 
“ Sir, I can lend you but a very small sum on 
such a pledge.” 





THE GATHERER. 





The First vessel built in New England, was 
in 1622, at Plymouth, and was a large boat or 
shallop.—The Second, was the “ Blessing of the 
Bay,” a vessel of forty or fifty tons, built by Gov. 
Winthrop, in 1631, at Mistick, now Medford, and 
launched on the fourth of July.—The Third was 
built in 1631, at Marble Harbour, (Marblehead) 
by the “ Salem people.” This vessel was one 
hundred and twenty tons burthen, and called the 
“ Desire.’—In 1641, the “ Plymouth people” 
built another of fifty tons. 

In every situation of life there are comforts. 
Find them out, and enjoy them. 


Philosophers sport with the follies of mankind; 
tradesmen make money by them. Which is the 
wiser of the two? 

A contented mind and a good conscience will 
make a man happy in all conditions. 


The tree of knowledge is grafied upon the tree 
of Life, and that fruit which brought the fear of 
death into the world, budding on an immortal 
stock, becomes the fruit of the promise of immor- 
tality. 


A man of business may talk of philosophy; a 
man who has none may practise it. 


A man of exceedingly contracted mind, was 
one day complaining to an acquaintance, that he 
had a very acute pain not bigger seemingly than 
the point of a pin. “ It’s amazing strange,” he 
continued, “ don’t you think it is? what do you 
suppose is the cause of it?” “ Why really I don’t 
know,” replied the other, “ what part of you 
should be liable to so very minute a pain, unless 
it be your soul.” 

When men of sense approve, the million are 
sure to follow: to be pleased, is to pay a com- 
pliment to their own taste. 


Women generally consider consequences in 
love, seldom in resentment. 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 
than the comments of our friends upon them. 


To delicate minds the unfortunate are always 
objects of respect: as the ancients held sacred 
those places which had been blasted by lightning, 
so the feeling heart considers the afflicted as 
touched by the hand of God himself. 


Religion ought to be left in-her native simpli- 
city, rather than hang her ears with counterfeit 
pearls. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most 
powerful and excellent things in the world in 
skilful hands; in unskilful, the most mischievous. 


Charpentier has the following cloquent pas- 
sage. “ Whenever,” says he, “I cast my eyes 
on ostentatious epitaphs, I feel a wish to write 
under them, ‘ As man is composed of pride and 
infirmities, passenger, you here behold them fully 
exemplified. This tomb indicates the feeblene:s, 
and this epitaph the pride of his nature.’ How 
Just a picture is this of the character of the de- 





ceased person when alive! Under robes of silk 
and embroidery he coacealed from the eyes of 
the world the weakness and diseases of his decay- 
ing body. A wounded conscience, a feeble un- 
derstanding, and eternal toil of solicitude and 
sorrows, were hidden beneath the mask of a 
tranquil countenance, a steady and penetrating 
eye.”’ 

The mind is but a barren soil; a soil which is 
soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, or 
only one, unless it be continually fertilized and 
enriched with foreign matter. 


The flights of genius are sometimes like those 
of a paper kite. While we are admiring its vast 
elevation, and gazing with boyish wonder at its 
graceful soarings, it plunges into the mud, an 
object of derision and contempt. 


The prosperous man has every thing to fear, 
and the poor man every thing to hope. To the 
former every chance threatens loss, to the latter , 
it promises benefit. He little fears the turning 
of the wheel who is already at the bottom. 


If we cannot be accounted to live but at such 
times as we enjoy ourselves, life will be found to 
be very short; since were we only to reckon the 
hours we pass agreeably, a great number of 
years would not make up a life of a few months. 


I have ever thought the prohibition of improv- 
ing our rational nature, to be the worse species 
of tyranny that the insolence and perverseness 
of mankind ever dared to exercise. This goes 
to all men in all situations, to whom education 
can be denied. 


The happiness of every man depends more 
upon the state of his own mind, than upon any 
one external circumstance; nay, more than upon 
all external things put together. 


Common conversation is the best mirror of a 
man’s heart; and he that can be deceived by a 
person with whom he has been intimate, disco- 
vers a want of discernment, that would, were it 
possible, excuse the imposition. 


Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism; as he that struggles, tightens those 
cords he does not succeed in breaking. 


Reproaches and injuries have no power to 
afflict either the man of unblemished integrity 
or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle 
compound character which alone is vulnerable ; 
the man who, without firmness enough to avoid 
a dishonourable action, has feeling enough to be 
ashamed of it. 


It is, it seems, a great inconveniency, that 
th the meanest capacities will pretend to 
make visits, though indeed they are’ qualified 
rather to add to the furniture of the house by 
filling an empty chair than to tne conversation 
they come into when they visit. 

Many men have been capable of doing a wise 
thing, more a cunning thing, but very few a 
generous thing. 
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The only way for a rich man to be healthy, is 
by exércise and abstinence, to live as if he was 
poor; which are esteemed the worst parts of 
poverty. 

I am satisfied that a mind which has no restraint 
from a sense of its own weakness, of its subordi- 
nate rank in creation, and of the extremedanger 
of letting loose the imagination upon some sub- 
jects, may very plausibly attack every thing the 
most excellent and venerable; that it would not 
be difficult to criticise the creation itself, and 
that if we were to examine the divine fabrics by 
our ideas of reason and fitness, and to use the 
same method of attack by which some men have 
assaulted revealed religion, we might, with as 
good colour, and with the same success, make 
the wisdom and the power of God, in his crea- 
tion, appear to many no better than foolishness.— 
Burke. 


Wit in conversation is only readiness of thought 
and a facility of expression. 


It is quite a mistaken idea, that a woman can- 
not keep a secret—nobody so well.—Trust her 
but with half. or try to keep it from her altoge- 
ther, and she is sure to beat you, because her 
pride prompts her to find out what the man 
thinks it right to conceal, and then her vanity 
induces her to tell what she found out; and this 
in order to show her power of discovery.—Trust 
all to her, and she will never betray you; but 
half a confidence is not worth having. 


The best rules to form a young man, are, to 
talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon 
what has passed in company, to distrust, one’s 
own opinions, and value others that deserve it. 


Political lying ca conquer kingdoms without 
fighting and sometimes without the loss of a 


battle. It gives and resumes employment; can 
suit a mountain to a molehill, and raise a mole- 
hill to a mountain ; hath presided for many years 
at committees and elections; can wash a black- 
a-moor white; can make a saint of an atheist, 
and a patriot of a profligate ; can furnish foreign 
ministers with intelligence; and raise or let fall 
the credit of the nation.—Swift. 


There is nothing wanting to make all rational 
and disinterested people of one religion, but that 
they should talk together every day. 


It may not be generally known, that the tad- 
pole acts the same part with fish, that ants do 
with birds; and that through the agency of this 
little reptile, perfect skeletons, even of the small- 
est fishes, may be obtained. To produce this, it 
is but necessary to suspend the fish by threads 
attached to the head and tail, in an horizontal 
position, in a jar of water, such as is fouril in a 
pond, and change it often till the tad-poles have 
finished their work. Two or three tad-poles will 
perfectly dissect a fish in twenty-four hours. 


No man has ever been more assailed by ca- 
lumny than Napoleon, which is not to be won- 
dered at, but he would never permit any one to 
reply to the attacks that were made upon him. 





———-- 


“* Whatever pains, (he said) might have been be- 
stowed on such answers, they would only have 
given additional weight to the accusations they 
were intended to refute. Facts were the most 
convincing answer. A fine monument, another 
good law, or a new victory, were sufficient to de- 
feat a thousand such falsehoods. Declamation 
passes away, but deeds remain.” 


What a vast advantage has a discourse spoken 
over a piece that is written! Men are the bub- 
bles of tone and action. If there be ever so little 
pre-engagement in favour of the person who 
speaks, they admire him, and set themselves to 
comprehend him; they commend his perform- 
ance before he has begun, sleep the sermon time, 
and only wake to applaud him. There are few 
who so warmly engage in behalf of an author; 
his works are either read in the leisure of retire- 
ment, or in the silence of a closet; there are no 
public meetings to cry him up ; no party zealous 
to prefer him to all his rivals, and advance him 
to the prelacy; his book, however excellent so- 
ever it may be, is read with an intention to find 
it indifferent. 


A mopist of Vienna recommends her fair 
clients to adopt certain ornaments for the head, 
of coloured stones, and undertakes to provide 
crescents for the bashful, doves for the tender- 
hearted, parrouquets for the babblers, butterflies 
for the lightsome, stars for the intellectual, vio- 
lets for the modest, forget-me-nots for the sus- 
ceptible, pensees for the thoughtful, glow-worms 
for the ephemeral, anchors for the bride, nests 
Jor nestlings for mamma in petto, and ears of 
corn for mammas with sons and daughters. 





RECIPES. 


QUINCE PUDDING. 

Pare and core three large quinces, and boil 
them till soft, but not till they break. Drain off the 
water, and mash the quinces with the back of a 
spoon. Stir into them a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, and the juice of an orange or small lemon, 
and set them away to cool. When quite cold, 
mix with them about two ounces of butter, and 
seven eggs, (which have been well beaten,) and 
bake the mixture in shells of puff-paste. Before 
they go to table, grate white sugar over the top. 

- Apple puddings may be madein the same man- 
ner, and also puddings of stewed gooseberries. 


TO EXTRACT LAMP OIL FROM LINEN OR COTTON. 

As soon as the oil has been spilt, take the ar- 
ticle on which it fell, and immerse it in clean 
cold water. Let it soak a while, and change the 
water when the oil begins to float on the surface. 
Renew the water frequently during several hours, 
and by this simple process the oil will be gradu- 
ally and totally discharged without any rubbing 
or washing. 

Then dry the article and iron it, and no vestige 
of the oil will remain; neither will the colour be 
disturbed. 
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MEMOIRS OF A BUTTERFLY. 


“ "Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours.” 


Tue approach of autumn, and the conviction 
that I shall not survive the first sharp frost, would 
fill me with dismay did I not belong to the edu- 
cated class of butterflies. I can submit to the 
laws of nature, and die; I cannot submit to die 
and leave no record of my existence: but I am 
not called to this trial; my friend, the gadfly, 
promises to take charge of these memoirs when 
completed, and to trumpet their praises through- 
out the insect world. That world is hastening 
to its end; but, doubtless, the next generation, 
and especially that of butterflies, will hold my 
name in estimation ; I shall certainly be regarded 
as their standard author. Unquestionably I 
should like to live to hear my own praises; but 
one cannot have every thing, so I must be satis- 
fied with deserving them, and commence my his- 
tory- 

Of my infancy [ remember nothing, except, 
indeed, that it was said, I was a remarkably_fine 
catterpillar; but my own recollections begin at 
the moment when I burst from my cone, and 
found myself a butterfly! 1 belong to that splen- 
did tribe called the Atalanta, and, when in my 
prime, I was one of itschief ornaments, my wings 
being glossy black, edged with the richest car- 
mine. How well do I remember the morning of 
my first flight! From being shut up in a dusky 
prison, I suddenly found myself at large, flutter- 
ing among flowers that I continually mistook for 
brother butterflies—the glorious sun shining in 
the heavens without a cloud—and thousands of 
insects sporting, like myself, in his golden beams! 
How many friendships did I form on that happy 
day! How sweet were my slumbers, when at 
night I folded my wings in a rose that was shel- 
tered from the dew by a laurel branch that hung 
over it! From that day it was evident that na- 
ture designed me for the poet of my tribe; 
doubtless, circumstances were highly favorable, 
but 1 think that I must, even in my catterpillar 
state, have possessed the organs of fancy and 
imagination. 

I will now describe my way of life. Ina few 
days, my rose-tree became the resort of a selec- 
tion from the most approved species of butterfly. 
The swallow-tailed, the peacock, the buck-thorn, 


and the atalanta kind, took the lead, on account | 


of the splendour of their attire: the inferior or- 
ders were only bowed to at a distance, and of 
course every insect that was not a butterfly was 
regarded with the utmost horror. The gadfly, 
the wasp, and the bee, were exceptions ; the first 
was necessary as a newsmonger, and as all three 
carried stings, if was not safe to despise them.— 
Every day the coterie on the rose-tree formed a 
party of pleasure to visit a different spot of the 
garden, which, as it belonged to a nobleman, and 
being extremely retired, was a most fitting resi- 
A2 








dence for butterflies of fashion. Sometimes we 
danced quadrilles in the air, then rested on a wood- 
bine, and returned home in the cool of the evening. 
Sometimes we formed a party for conversation 
beneath the shade of a myrtle-tree, at which 
times I was expected to furnish a song or a tale, 
invariably in honor of some one belonging to our 
own body. Occasionally, for the sake of the ho- 
ney he contributed, we invited an old bee to join 
our pic-nics; but so much did we fear that he 
might presume upon the honor, and join us when 
it might be unpleasant to recognize him, that I 
do not think we invited him more than twice. 
This delightful kind of life lasted for about a 
month ; towards the close of that period something 
like weariness stole over us; pleasure was the 
sole object of our search, and, having exhausted 
all we knew, the inquiry was, what should be 
done next? Labor was out of the question; our 
high birth and refined habits equally forbade us 
to enjoy vulgar excitements; we had, therefore, 
no resource but to quarrel amongst ourselves. 
We did so. Jealousies, rivalries, and bickerings, 
now disturbed the tranquil rose-tree. A swallow- 
tailed beau challenged a peacock dandy: they 
met; one got his beautiful coat (yellow, laced 
with black) covered with dust, and the other re- 
ceived a wound in one foot, which occasioned 
him to limp ever afterwards. The ladies of the 
respective combatants, of course, took part in the 
quarrel, and scandalized each other without mer- 
cy. For myself, 1 made satirical verses on all 
parties; but I was so really vexed at the disturbed 
state of our politics, that I contrived to make my- 
self the head of a party, whom I drew off and es- 
tablished on the myrtle-tree before alluded to. 
Unalloyed felicity is nat, however, destined to 
be the fate of butterflies. Soon after our re- 
moval, two of the party met with an untimely 
death; one was crushed by a little ruffian of a 
school-boy, and the other, a particular friend 
of my own, took cold from incautiously ven- 
turing into a damp lily. I honored each with an 
elegy; and the occupation somewhat soothed my 
grief. 

For the last fortnight my .troubles have been of 
a personal nature. 1 feel the approaches_of old 
age: I do not enjoy company as I once did, nei- 
ther can I fly so briskly; grave thoughts will in- 
trude upon my mind; and on reviewing my past 
life, I almost suspect that the despised ant and 
bee have been more honorable insects than my- 
self, because more useful. To be sure, I have 
enjoyed much pleasure; but then it is over, and 
the recollection of it is but cold comfort; and if 
I have been greatly admired, I am not sure that 
1 was ever loved. I cannot help wishing I had 
a few good actions to remember—a few benevo- 
lent sentiments; but I cannot call any to mind. 
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1 certainly once felt astiamed of my party for 
scoffing at a poor black beetle—(it could not help 
its ugliness) but then I did not use my influence 
to protect it. I did certainly once wish to re- 
lieve the anguish of a dying moth, by lifting it 
from the gravel-walk toa rose leaf, but then I 


abstained for fear of soiling my wings. Well, 
if I might again emerge from my chrysalis, I 
would live a very different life; but as I cannot, 
I must hope that the posterity of butterflies, to 
whom I dedicate these memoirs, will profit by 
my experience and my regrets! 





INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Tue natural process by which one insect is 
transformed into the other, or rather by which 
the one ceases and the other begins to exist, for 
the word transformation is almost as objection- 
able as transmutation, well deserves the attention 
of the student. A sailor would find it no easy 


process to cut for himself a suit of clothes out of | 


a set sail, holding, the while, only by the portion 
he was cutting. This is an operation which is 
performed every day by the tent-imaking cater- 
pillars. Difficult, however, as this may be con- 
sidered to be, it appears as nothing when com- 
pared with another problem performed by a 
different family of caterpillars. ‘“‘ Country fel- 
lows, for a prize,’ says Kirkby, “sometimes 
amuse the assembled inhabitants of a village by 
running races in sacks. Take one of the most 
active and adroit of these, bind him hand and 
foot, suspend him by the bottom of his sack, head 
downwards, to the branch of a lofty tree; make 
an opening in one side of the sack, and set him 
to extricate himself from it, to detach it from its 
hold, and suspend himself by his feet in its place. 
Though endowed with the suppleness of an In- 
dian juggler, and promised his sack full of gold 
for a reward, you would set him an absolute im- 
possibility; yet this is what our caterpillars, 
instructed by a beneficent Creator, easily per- 
form.” The manner in which this is effected we 
shall now describe. A caterpillar, when about 
to change into a chrysalis, usually steals away 
from the plant on which it has been feeding, to 
find some secluded corner where it may undergo 
its transformation unmolested; as if it were pre- 
viously aware, that it would no longer he able to 
escape from its enemies. Having thus selected 
a safe spot, the caterpillar begins, in order to 
attach itself securely, to weave a mooring of 
silk, the structure of which is well worthy of 
notice. The threads of which this is composed 
are so fine that they are not easily distinguished; 
and we recollect being not a little astonished at 
seeing a chrysalis of the admirable butterfly 
(Vanesea Atalanta) hanging within an inverted 
glass tumbler, where we had confined it, the silk 
being transparent, and all but visible. It is 
necessary , therefore, in order to see it distinctly, 
to confine the caterpillars within a black box or 
other vessel. The silk threads are not drawn 
tight along, so as to be parallel with the surface, 
but are formed into a sort of projecting button, 
the caterpillar, for this purpose, alternately 
raising and depressing its head over the spot so 





as to draw out the threads, in the same way asa 
tambouring needle is worked in making a dot 
upon muslin: the base is accordingly made the 
broadest part, and the centre the most projecting, 
for a reason which will immediately appear. 
When it has finished this little button of silk, 
which is thickly interlaced and strong, it turns 
round to examine it with its hinder pair of pro- 
legs; and, if it judges it to be sufficiently firm, it 
thrusts these among the meshes, takirg secure 
hold with the numerous hooks with which these 
are fringed, and swings itself fearlessly into the 
air, hanging with its head downwards. All this 
seems easy enough cf performance, but it is only 
preliminary ; for it has still to throw off its skin, 
together with the hooks by which it is suspended, 
and this without loosing its hold. The old skin 
is rent by the forcible bending round of the upper 
part of the body, which pushes through some of the 
angular projections of the chrysalis; a tedious and 
probably a painful operation, in which it is often 
engaged the greater part of a day, and sometimes 
two, according to its strength. When the first 
rent is made, however, the included chrysalis soon 
wedges itself through the breach, the lower por- 
tion swelling out greatly more than the upper, 
so as to form an inverted but somewhat irregular 
cone. The included insect continuing its labo- 
rious exertions, by successively contracting and 
dilating the rings of its body, pushes off the now 
rent skin by degrees from the head towards the 
tail. There are two circumstances worthy of 
notice in this process: the position of the insect, 
in hanging with its head downwards, throws a 
greater portion of the fluids of the body towards 
the head, by means of their weight, which swell 
out the part that splits, and also pushes back the 
old skin, while the sloughing skin is prevented 
from resiliating by a series of pegs, which act 
like the toothed rack of a sluice-gate. The old 
skin, being by these means pushed towards the 
tail, is of course compressed into several folds, 
which in some degree prevent the extension of 
the rent, and serve to keep the chrysalis from 
falling; for, being now detached from the skin, 
it has no hold upon the meshes of the silk button, 
and is, in fact, at some distance from it. This, 
then, is the part of the process where the nicety 
of the mechanism is most worthy of admiration; 
for the hooks by which the insect is in the first 
instance suspended from the meshes of the silk 
are sloughed off, together with the skin, the 
grasp of whose folds becomes then the only sup- 
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port of the chrysalis. But this chrysalis, now 
deprived of feet, and some distance from the 
suspensory cordage of silk, has still to reach this, 
fix itself there, and cast off the sloughed skin 
altogether. This operation causes, says Bonnet, 
a spectator to tremble for the consequences, 
for every movement seems to render its fall 
almost certain. It is, however, provided with 
means which answer the same purpose as 
hands, to enable it to climb; it can elongate 
and contract at pleasure the rings of its body. 
It accordingly, with two contiguous rings, lays 
hold as with a pair of pincers, of the portion of 
the sloughed skin nearest the head; and, elon- 
gating the rings beyond this, seizes upon a more 
distant portion, while it lets go the first. Re- 
peating this process several times, it at length 
arrives at the silk button. 


ential 
THE EYE. 


Tut following beautiful description of the eye, 
forms a part of the chapter upon light, in Arnott’s 
Physics, a work of great interest and learning :— 

“ But this miracle of light, would have been 
totally useless, and the lovely paradise of earth 
would have been to man, still a dark and dreary 
desert, had there not been the twin miracle of an 
organ of commensurate delicacy, to perceive 
the light, viz. of the ey?; in which there is a 
round cornea of such perfect transparency, 
placed exactly in the anterior centre of the ball, 
(and elsewhere it had been useless,) then exactly 
behind this, the beautiful curtain, the iris, with 
its pupil dilating and contracting to suit the in- 
tensity of the light—and exactly behind this 
again, the chrystaline lens, having many qualities 
which complex structure only, in human art can 
attain, and by the entering light forming on the 
retina beautiful pictures and images of the objects 
in front, the most sensible part of the retina 
being where the images fall. Of these parts and 
conditions, had any one been otherwise than as 
it is, the whole eye had been useless, and the 
light useless, and the great universe useless to 
man, for he could not have existed in it. Then, 
further, we find that the precious organ the eye, 
is placed, not as if by accident, somewhere near 
the centre of the person, but aloft on a proud 
eminence, where it becomes the glorious watch- 
tower of the soul; and again, not so that to alter 
its direction, the whole person must turn, but in 
the head, which on a pivot of admirable structure, 
moves while the whole body is at rest; the ball 
of the eye, moreover, being furnished, with mus- 
cles, which as well direct, as turn it with the 
rapidity of lightning to sweep round the horizon, 
or take in the whole heavenly concave; then is 
the delicate orb secured in a strong socket of 
bone, and there is over this the arched eyebrow 
as a cushion to destroy the shock of blows, and 
with its inclined hairs to turn aside the descend- 
ing perspiration which might incommode; then 
there is the soft pliant eyelid, with its beauteous 
fringes, incessantly wiping the polished surface, 
and spreading over it the pure moisture poured 





out by the lachrymal glands above, of which 
moisture the superfluity, by a fine mechanism, is 
sent into the nose, there to be evaporated by the 
current of the breath: still further, instead of 
= being only one so precious organ, there are 

0, lest one by accident should be destroyed, 
but which two have so entire a sympathy, that 
they act together only as one more perfect; 
then the sense of sight continues perfect during 
the period of growth, from birth to maturity, 
although the distance from the lens to the retina 
is constantly varying, the pure liquid which fills 
the eye, if rendered turbid by disease or accident, 
is, by the action of life, although its source be the 
thick, red blood, gradually restored to transpa- 
rency. The mind which can suppose or admit, 
that within any limits of time, even a single such 
organ of vision could have been produced by 
accident, or without design—and still more, that 
the millions which now exist on earth—all equally 
perfect, can have sprung from accident, or that 
the millions of millions in the past ages were al} 
accidents, and that the endless millions through- 
out the animate creation, where each requires a 
most peculiar fitness to the nature and circum- 
stances of the animal, can be accident, must 
surely be of extraordinary character, or must . 
have received unhappy bias in its education.” 





LONDON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Morninc Dress.—A white jaconet muslin 
dress; the corsage square, and gathered round 
the top into a band, which is lightly embroidered 
at each edge; the fulness disposed in small plaits, 
arranged en cceur. The sleeve is an improve- 
ment on the imbecile form, very large at top, and 
wide, but not extravagantly so at the wrist. 
Two deep flounces of rich embroidery, placed one 
immediately above the other, go round the border, 
and reach rather above the knee. The apron 
is of changeable gros des Naples, lilic shot with 
white; it is arranged in bands, disposed en coeur 
before and behind; and ornamented on each shoul- 
der, and at the back of the ceinture, with neuds 
of ribands to correspond. English lace cap; the 
caul of moderate height; the trimming of the front 
light, short at the ears, and partially drooping 
over the left side of the forehead. It 1s trimmed 
with knots of cut riband to correspond with the 
apron; the brides fasten in bows and ends on 
the right side. 

Eventnc Dress.—A dress*of mousseline de 
soie, white figured in gold colour: the corsage 
cut plain and square behind, and in crossed 
drapery and very low in front. A guimpe—that 
is a plain standing-up tucker of blond lace, is 
seen in the centre of the bosom only. Beret 
sleeves, of the usual form. The hair is turned 
back in a iow soft bow on each side of the fore- 
head, which is ornamented with a gold ferroniere, 
and disposed in full bows on the summit of the 
head. A blond lace scarf is arranged in the lap- 
pet style round the bows; it is attached by a bou- 
quet of roses placed in front, and another behind, 
Neck chain, bracelets, &c., gold, of rich, but 
light, workmanship.—La Belle Assemblee, 





EMBROIDERY. 





EMBROIDERY. 


Noumerovs as are the subjects treated on in this work, 
there are few which furnish a more pleasing eee 
than Embroidery. To this art our readers are indebted 
for some of the most elegant articles of dress. It may, 
also, afford them opportunities of displaying their taste 
and ingenuity; and offers a graceful occupation, and an 
inexhaustible source of laudable and innocent amuse- 
ment. 

This art may be traced to the most distant periods of 
antiquity. Coloured Embroidery and Tapestry were, 
according to Pliny, known, in very remote ages, among 
the Jews and Babylonians. 

The manufacture of Tapestry in France, was introduc- 
ed under the auspices of Henry the Fourth; and that 
kingdom may boast of having once possessed the most 
magnificent establishment of the kind that ever existed: 
we allude to the Hotel Royal des Gobelins, which a 
French dyer, of the name of Giles Gobelin, early in the 
sixteenth century, erected for the purpose of carrying on 
his business, near a rivulet, which ran through the suburbs 
of St. Marcel, in Paris. In the water of this rivulet he 
discovered certain qualities, which he supposed would be 
beneficial in the prosecution of his improvement on the 
mode of dyeing red. His undertaking appeared to be so 
absurd, that the building was called Gobelin’s Folly; but, 
eventually, he produced so splendid a scariet, that he 
grew into high repute as a dyer; and he and his family 
continued to carry on the business in the same place, un- 
til about the year 1667; when the building was purchased 
by the French government, and Tapestry, on an im- 
mense scale, was manufactured there for a considerable 

riod. The establishment is still kept up, but has long 

ena mere shadow of its former greatness. 

A slight sketch of the mode in which Tapestry was 
woven in this great manufactory, may not be altogether 
uninteresting. Artists of eminence were employed to de- 
sign and paint in water-colours, on stiff card, or paste- 
board, patterns, called cartons, or cartoons, of the full 
size of the subjects intended to be woven. The carton 
was covered with perpendicular and horizontal black 
lines; its surface thus presenting a series of squares, cor- 
——s with those formed by the upright and cross 
threads of Tapesiry. ‘lhe workman counted the number 
war in each colour on the carton, as a guide to the 
number of stitches, or threads, to be inserted in worsteds, 
or silks, of the respective colours, in the Tapestry; looms, 
both perpendicular and horizontal were employed, similar 
in general principle to those in which carpets and hearth- 
rugs are woven at the present day. Threads, called the 
warp, were stitched the long way of the intended piece; 
and alternately elevated and depressed by machinery, 
for the purpose of introducing between them the silks, or 
worsteds, intended to form the pattern, and which were 
collected, by the side of the workman, wound on reels, 
and inserted in the warp by means of a stick, called the 
flute, corresponding with a weaver’s shuttle. The Tapes- 
try being thus woven in breadths, when joined or fine- 
drawn together, formed one grand subject, frequently large 
enough to cover all the sides of a splendid apartment. 

The manufacture of the loom-woven Tapestry originat- 
ed in Embroidery with the needle, and presented a pre- 


cisely similar appeatance; being merely an extension of 


the art by means of machinery. 

White Embroidery comprises the art of working flowers, 
and other ornamental designs, on muslin, for dresses, or 
their trunmings; capes, collars, handkerchiefs, &c. 

There are two sorts of cotton proper for this work; that 
which is most generally used, because it washes the best, 
is the dull cotton; sometimes called the Trafalgar, or In- 
dian. The other sort is the glazed, or English cotton, 
and is only proper to be used on thin muslin; although it 
looks infinitely the more beautiful of the two, previously to 
its being washed, yet that operation destroys its beauty, 
and removes all its gloss; nor is it so smooth and pleasant 
to use as the other. Patterns for working may be purchased 
at most of the fancy-shops; but ladies possessing a taste 
for drawing, may design their own subjects, by making 
sketches on paper, in pencil, and afterwards going over 
them again with ink, A pattern may be copied, by plac- 
ing @ thin piece of paper over the original and tracing it 
through against a window. The outline of a subject al- 





ready worked, if of a thick, rich description, may be ob- 
tained by laying the muslin on a table, placing a piece of 
white paper over it, and rubbing the paper with a nutmeg, 
partly grated: this outline may, afterwards, be perfected 
with a pen, 


The paper pattern for a running design of flowers, 
foliage, &c. should be from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, in proportion to its breadth, and shilted along the 
muslin as the work proceeds, As this sort of pattern is 
liable to be soon damaged, it is advisable to strengthen it 
by alining of cambric muslin. The pattern for a cape of 
adress is usually of the size of the intended cape; but a 
sketch of one-half of the pattern (Fig. 1) may be made 
to answer the purpose equally well, by retracing the de- 
sign on the other side of the paper, against a window, and 
when half the cape is worked, turning the pattern over to 
the other side; in this case the half-pattern must terminate 
exactly at the middle, or half of the work. ‘The muslin, 
cambric-muslin, or French cambric, intended to be work- 

ed, must be smoothly and evenly tack- 
ed on the pattern, so as to prevent its 
getting out of place; the stems, and ex- 
ternal edges of leaves, flowers, or orna- 
ments, must then be traced, by running 
them round with cotton (Fig. 2): great 
care should be taken to preserve their 
shape and form accurately, as a faultin 
this stage of the work is not easily re- 
smedied afierwards. In working the 
bottom of a dress, flounce, cape, or col- 
lar, the edge of the pattern, which is 
usually a running scallop, a series of 
—ym w forming larger ones, a vandyke, 
or a chain, should be done first. The 
best and strongest way of working this 
part, is in the stitch used for button-hole work. 

Lace-making, though formerly practised by ladies, hav- 
ing now become so important a branch of European manu- 
facture as to furnish employment for many thousands of 
females, to give proper practical instructions would be use- 
less; we have, therefore, only aimed at conveying such 
information as would afford our young friends a general 
idea of the process, 

The stalks, leading to leaves, or flowers having been run 
round as directed, must next be sewn over tolerably thick. 
Where it appears desirable to thicken a stem, or any other 
part of the outline, a piece of the cotton should be laid 
along the running thread, and both be sewn over together. 
Leaves, or flowers, are worked in what is called satin- 
stitch (from the length of the stitches resembling the 
threads in satin): but great care should be taken that the 
stitches do not lie over each other, but are evenly ranged 
side by side. Flowers, or stars, worked in fine worsted, 
or crewel, of various colours, may be used, with very good 
effect, in satin-stitch. The work should be slightly press 
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ed with the finger, now and then, to assist in keeping it in 
shape. ; 

ent eyelet holes, or oval ones, in a circle, like a star, 
or the head of a flower, are sometimes introduced. These 
are first run round; then a very little bit of the muslin is 
cut out in the shape of the intended hole, but much small- 

3 er, and sewn thickly round; 

g the necdle being run through 

} the centre, and passed under 

) the running thread (Fig. 3.) 

: A leaf, or the head of a flower, 

% D> } is formed, occasionally, by 

oO } placing a piece of thread-net 

ipa #) on the muslin, then running it 

round in the pattern required, 

and covering the running 

thread in butten-hole stitch, or 

thick sewing: the outer part of 

the thread net is then cut off 

with fine-pointed scissors; and the muslin, under the net, 

cut out in the same way, when removed from the paper 
attern. 

The middle of a flower is sometimes ornamented by the 
introduction of very beautiful open work, in imitation of 
antique Lace; but the various kinds of stitch requisite, and 
the mode of using them, are so complex and intricate, that 
apractical description is scarcely possible; and nothing but 

rsonal instruction can properly convey a perfect know- 
edge of theiy application. We shall, however, endeavour 
to illustrate the subject, by an engraving of a fancy sprig 
of leaves and flowers, in the style of rich Antique Lace 
Embroidery, and attempt to convey a general idea of a 
few of the stitches used; of which, sixteen distinct kinds 
are comprised in this pattern (Fig. 4.) Several portions 
of the leaves and flowers are shown on a larger scale, 
with references to the various stitches of which they are 
composed, 


The stalk is composed of rows of eyelet holes, which 
are an agreeable variation from the usual mode of sewing 
stems. The running-thread, which first formed the out- 
line, is withdrawn; and the slight marks left in the muslin, 
serve as a guide for further operations. Four threads of 
the muslin are taken on the needle, and sewn over three 
times; the needle being passed through the same places 
each time, and the four threads drawn tightly together.— 
The next four threads, higher on the line, are then taken 
up and sewn over, as the last, thus, a series of bars is 
formed—the thread passing, alternately, on the right side, 
and on the left, from one bar to another: care must be 
taken to keep it at the side, and not to let it run across 
the apertures. Having proceeded the intended length of 
the stalk, the sides of the holes must be sewn down; the 
needle being passed through each aperture three times, 
including, within the sewing, the alternate threads before 
mentioned as running between the bars. 














The outline of the leaves, in feather-stitch (Fig. 5), be- 
5 . separate 
leaf is done with fine glazed cot- 
ton, in an elongated button-hole 
stitch, from the centre vein to its 
vuter edge, the stitch being gra- 
jually shortened towards the 
points; the threads of muslin will 
thus be divided in a line up the 
middle, which must be filled up 
in glover*s-stitch; this resembles 
the button-hole stitch, except that 
each stitch is taken a little high- 
er up than the preceding one. 


The outer edge, and the outline of the separate parts of 
the leaf, (Fig. 6,) comprising a variety of stitches, are 
6 run round: the right hand 
edge of the leaf is composed, 

alternately, of feather-stitch, 

ind a pattern worked, with 

glazed cotton, in double but- 

ton hole stitch, when two 

stitches are taken, side by 

side: then an equal space is 

left, and two more are taken; 

and thus to the end. The 

next row is formed by placing 

similar stitches under the al- 

ternate spaces left above, tak- 
ing in, each time, the threads~ 

which run between each pair 

of stitches. The parts (op- 

posite @) are done in half her- 

ring-bone stitch, the cross 

way ofthe muslin; four threads 

being taken on the needle at a 

time. In forming the second, 

and the succeeding rows, the 

needle passes through the low- 

er side of the first row of aper- 


gether, and sewing over very closely with fine threa |, Six 
threads of the muslin. Square spots are formed in the 
spaces, by sewing, in glazed cotton, over eight of the cross 
threads; passing the needle, alternately, over the first four, 
and under the second four. The large rosette (¢) is work- 
ed in feather-stitch. All the other stitches used in this 
leaf are described in the succceding flowers. 

The cup (a) of the fancy 
flowers, (Fig. 7,) is done in 
feather-stitch —The centre is 
. series of evelet holes, form- 

@ «i by passing the needle twice 
through the same hole; then 
repeating the same process at 

» distance of four threads; 
and so, in succession, to the 
end of the row. The second 
row is formed at the spaces 
between the holes of the first 
row, with four threads he- 
tween each, as before, so that 
the holes of each row are per- 
fected in the following row.— 
The part (6) is done in half- 

herving-bone stitch, leaving four threads of the muslin be- 
tween each row; (¢) is formed by drawing together and 
sewing over tightly, four threads of the muslin between 
each row; (d) is worked in double-button-hole stitch; (e) 
is the same as the centre, with spots in satin-stitch. 
Pictoral, or Coloured Embroidery, is similar in some 
respects, to the ancient Tapestry, although it is generally 
worked on a smaller scale, and is rather different in prac- 
tice It comprehends the admired productions of the 
needle in coloured Embroidery, with worsteds and silks 
of various hues, and is applied to the imitation of paintings; 
comprising all the varieties of landscape, groups of ani- 
mals, historical subjects, fruits, flowers, birds, shells, &c. 
Its effect is very brilliant if it be well executed, and judg- 
ment and taste be displayed in the selection of the various 
shades of coivur; itis, in fact, ** the soul and sentiment of 
the art.” ‘ 
The fine twisted worsted, called crewel, and both twist- 
ed and flos silks, are employed in coloured Embroidery. 
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Silk is principally used for flowers, birds and butterflies, 

and is worked on a silk or satin ground. The latter is 

by far the richest in appearance; and nothing, in this art, 

can have a more splendid effect than a well-arranged group 

of flowers, embroidered in twisted silks on black satin. A 

talent for painting is of material advantage in this delight- 

ful pursuit; the variety and delicacy of the tints. giving 
ampls scope to the genius of the embroideress. 

8 The centre of the fancy flower 

(Fig. 8), is in half-herring- 

bone stitch, worked in glazed 

cotton The small eyelet holes 


a) are formed by taking up two 
threads of muslin all round; by 
the sides of them is a stitch like 

fthe cross-stitch in marking, and 

a short stitch passes over each 

end of the thread, forming the 
follows 


subsequent rows are done in a 

similar manner: the eyelet holes 

in each line being invariably 

Gee laced under the crosses of the 

line above. ‘Ihe series of holes (b) is formed by sewing 

over four threads in a cross direction of the muslin, then 

passing to the next four, and thus till the line is finished; 

the following rows are done in the same manner, until all 

the space is filled; the holes are then sewn over in a simi- 

lar way, but in the contrary direction. At (c} six cross- 

threads of the muslin are drawn together by passing the 

needle underneath, from one side to the other, and then 

in contrary directions, thus forming a little spot. The 

part (d) is formed by sewing over four threads of the 

straight way of the muslin, and leavirg four threads be- 

tween each stitch; the same line is sewn back again, so 
as to form a cross over the top. 

These stitches are susceptible of an endless variety of 
changes, by introducing spots, bars, or cross lines, in sa- 
tin-stitch; and in the half herring bone stitch, by changing 
the direction of the threads, or leaving spaces, as fancy 
may dictate. The use of glazed cotton, instead of fine 
thread, will also give a very different effect to the same 
stitch. The edge of each flower, and of each compart- 
ment of a flower, is to be sewn closely over with glazed 
cotton. It isnot expected that these imitations of Antique 
Lace-work should be practised on the extended scale 
here described: the separate stitches may, however, be 


introduced, as taste may direct, to fill up the centres of | 


modern flowers, or fancy leaves. 

Muslin, worked with glazed cotton, was formerly called 
Dresden-work, but is now known by the name of Mora- 
vian, from its production having formed the principal em- 
ployment of a religious sect, called the Moravian Sisters, 
which originated in Germany, and some of whose esta- 
blishments exist in this country: the shops, in London, 
called Moravian- warehouses, were, originally, opened for 
the sale of their work; though they are now become ordi- 
nary depots for the various kinds of Fancy Embroidery, 

oduced by the immense numbers of young females, who, 
m that country, derive their maintenance from this art. 

Strips of work intended for insertion in plain muslin, or 
lace, should have a row of hem-stitch on each side, which 
is thus produced:—A margin of the muslin is left on the 
sides of the pattern, sufficiently broad to wrap over the 
finger; at a few threads distant from the work, on each 
side, threads are drawn out to the width of a narrow hem; 
and three or four threads, which cross the space thus 
formed, are taken upon the needle (beginning at one side 
of the space), and sewn over, with very fine cotton, 
about three times, when the thread will have reached the 
other side; at which point three or four more of the cross- 
threads are to be added, and the whole sewn twice over, 
so as to tie the six or eight together at that side: the last 
number taken up must be then sewn over three times, as 
the first; by this time the thread will have reached the 
side from which it first proceeded; fresh threads are then 

added, and tied, each time, at the sides, 

as before; and so on, from side to side, 

= tothe end. Three or four threads areto 

= be taken at atime, according to the width 

of the space formed by drawing the 

E threads out. The whole hem-stitch, 

when completed, forms a sort of zig-zag 

(Fig. 9). The muslin is joined, by its 

J outer margin, to whatever article of dress 
it is intended to adorn 








—— 


Another species of hem-stitch is called Veining, and is 
introduced to give the same appearance as the regular 
hem-stitch, in curved, or other positions, which would not 

10 admit of drawing the threads out (Fig. 
19). Itis done on the angular direction, 
or bias of the muslin, by sewing over two 
threads of the muslin one way, then taking 
up two threads of the contrary way, tying 
them together at one side, as directed in 
the straight hem stitch; then sewing over 
the latter two threads twice; after crossing 
to the opposite side, two more are sewn 
over; and so in continuity, according to 

the direction required. 

Embroidery in Chenille is usually done on white Gros 
de Naples, or white lutestaing, for producing representa- 
tions of groups of flowers in their natural colours, prinei- 
pally for pictures. Chenille is a fine silk poil, or nap, 
twisted spirally round a thread, for purposes such as we 
are now describing, and round a fine wire when used in 
making artificial flowers; and has derived its name from 
its slightly caterpillar-like appearance. The silk, on which 
it is to be worked, must be strained in the middle of a 
frame, similar to that used in Worsted-work. A coloured 
copy is requisite, from which a light outline sketch should 
be made in pencil on the silk. Chenille of all the requisite 
shades having been provided, it is attached to the silk, 
not by passing through, after the manner of Worsted Em- 
broidery, but by —- or tacking down, as the nap 
would be much injured by being drawn through the silk. 
A fine needle, and silk of the same shade as the Chenille 
to be attached, having been provided, the stalk of the 
flower is to be commenced by confining to the silk ground 
the end of the Chenille, witha small stitch of similarly co- 
loured silk, and which will be concealed in the poil. The 
Chenille is then to be carried along the stalk, according 
to the sketch, tacking it in a similar way at intervals; the 
stalk may be of one, two, or three rows, according to the 
thickness required. A leaf, if large, is formed by passing 
the Chenille from the centre vein towards one edge, ina 
bias direction, backwards and forwards, laying the rows 
closely together, and confining them at the turnings and 
at the centre; the other side is done in a similar manner. 
Fora small leaf, or bud, the Chenille may be passed 
across the whole breadth of it, and-may be turned over 
itself where necessary. The flowers are to be formed of 
Chenille in the tints of the coloured pattern, and attached 
in the various directions which may seem most accordant 
to their shape. 

W hen it is desired to quit anv colour, the end of the 
Chenille is secured by passing a fine silk loop over it, 
threaded in a needle, and drawing the end of the Chenille 
through the silk with the loop; it is then cut off, and the 
poil will prevent its slipping back. ‘To produce the effect 
of shading, or blending one tint into another, the Chenille 
must be set wide, the ends must terminate by being drawn 
through, as before described, instead of turning again, 
the next colour is to be introduced between. 

Cambric pocket-handkerchiefs are generally ornament- 
ed with a row of hem-stitch, bordered by a broad hem, or 
with the outer edges scalloped, and a small pattern em- 
broidered in each scallop. It is fashionable to have the 

11 corners embellished with a fancy 
sprig, and, frequently, witha dif- 
ferent pattern in each. Em- 
broidered initials and crests, in 
one corner, have a very beautiful 
effect. They are usually sur- 
rounded by a wreath of laurel, or 

= some fancy device, in which the 

leaves and stem are worked in 

satin-stitch, relieved by a row of 

eyelet holes. In working the 

letters, which are also in satin- 

stitch, great care and Celicacy 

are a to preserve their pro- 

per shape, by lengthening or 

: shortening the stitches, so as te 

correspond with the varying breadth of the written cha- 

racters inthe pattern. A coronet, or crest, may be work- 

ed in satin-stitch, varied with eyelet holes, or any other 
appropriate stitch, according to the subject. [Fig. 11. 

The making of lace is not now among the pursuits of la- 
dies; it will, therefore, be unnecessary to enter into its de- 
tails. In a previous part of this article, however, we have 
given such general information on the subject, as will, pro- 
bably, have proved interesting. The only branch of lace- 
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work which seems to come within our plan, is embroidery 

on net, in imitation of Brussels point-lace, which, for veils, 

dresses, or their trimmings, is very beautiful in its effect, 

and perhaps, exceeds in delicacy every other branch of 

white embroidery. . 

Embroidery on net is performed by placing a piece of 

French cambric, of a size proportioned to the subject, 

12 over the net, and the paper pat- 

tern under both. ‘Then the de- 

sign (of which each particular 

leaf, or sprig, ought to be very 

small, though the clusters should 

be large) must be run twice 

round with cotton, the running 

thread sewn over pretty closely 

with rather finer cotton, and the 

external edges of the cambric 

cut neatly and closely off.— 

[Fig. 12.}, In designing a veil, 

a small running pattern, worked 

quite at the edge, is proper; and, when completed, a 

carling, which is a species of lace edging, to be had at 

the lace-shops, should be sewn round the outside, to give 

ita finish. (n the lower part of the veil, within the run- 

ning border, there should be a handsome pattern worked 

across. ‘This style is very easy of execution, and is an 
excellent imitation of what it is intended to represent. 

Lace Worx«.—Net is worked by running the outline 

13 of leaves and flowers with glaz- 

ed cotton, darning inside the 

fj running with fine cotton, dou- 


fe: bled, and ager the centre of | 
t 


the flower with half herring- 

bone stitch, from one side to 

the other. [Fig. 13.] Instead 

of darning within the flower, 

chain-stitch is sometimes intro- 

duced; and is thus performed: — 

Having secured the cotton,one 

.'S thread of the net is taken up, 

' and the cotton being held down 
by the left thumb, the first stitch is taken, as in button- 








hole work, leaving a loop, through which the needle is 
passed, to form a second stitch or loop, and so on, after 
14 the manner of a chain; until, having 
arrived at the extremity of a leaf or 
flower, the cotton is turned round 
and worked back, until the whole 
# space is covered. [Fig. 14.] An 
# agreeable variety may be introduced 
m2 among the flowers, by filling up their 
pe. centres in a stitch formed by sewi 
se over two threads across the s . 
=e then leaving one row of threads, ag 
staking up the next two, until the in- 
ages terior is completely occupied. This 

7 fauseeweeeres’ kind of stitch may be varied by 
crossing it with the same stitch. Small clusters of spots, 
or net, are very pretty; each is formed by passing the 
needle backwards and forwards through one mesh, and, 

15 alternately, over and under two of the 
threads, forming that mesh, which are op- 
posite to each other. [Fig, 15, a.] Sprigs, 
or branches, formed by eyelet holes, either 
singly along a stem, or in clusters of three, 
afford a pleasing Variation. [Fig. 15, 6 ] 
The eyelet holes are worked in button- 

ma hole stitch; one mesh of the net being 
left open for the centre. 

Book-muslin is sometimes worked into net, by placing 
it under the net, and both over a paper pattern; the out- 
line is then run round: the running is either sewn over, or 
worked in button-hole stitch, and the external edge of the 
muslin cut off. This mode is not confined to small pat- 
terns, as the cambric net which is intended to resemble 


Brussels point-lace. 
—_—@f—— 


In Spitzbergen, says professor Willdenow, there are 30 
plants; in Lapland 534; in Iceland 553; in Sweden 1299; 
in the marquisate of Bradensburg 2090; in Piedmont 
2800; on the coast of Coromandel 4000; as many on the 
island of Jamaica; in Madagascar above 
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Tue most compendious, the most noble, and | 
the most effectual remedy which can be opposed | 


to the uncertain and irregular motions of the 
human mind, agitated by various passions, allured 
by various temptations, inclining sometimes to- 
wards a state of moral perfection, and oftener, 


even the best, towards a state of moral depriva- | 


tion, is this. We must choose betimes such vir- 
tuous objects as are proportioned to the means 
we have of pursuing, and as belong particularly 
to the stations we are in, and to the duties of 
those stations. We must determine and fix our 
minds in such a manner upon them, that the pur- 
suit of them may become the business, and the 
attainment of them the end, of our whole lives. 
Thus we shall imitate the great operations of 
nature, and not the feeble, slow, and imperfect 
operations of art. We must not proceed in 
forming the moral character, as a statuary pro- 
ceeds in forming a statue, who works sometimes 
on one part, and sometimes on another: but we 
must proceed, as nature does in forming a flower, 
an animal, or any other of her productions ;— 
“ rudimenta partium omnium simul parit et pro- 
ducit.” ‘ She throws out altogether, and at 
once, the whole system of every being, and the 
rudiments of all the parts.”” The vegetable or 
the animal grows in bulk and increases in 
strength, but is the same from the first.— Boling- 
e. 











INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 

Tue destruction produced by fire is most strik- 
ing. In many cases, as in the burning of a piece of 
charcoal orataper, there is nosmoke, nothing visi- 
ble dissipated and carried away; the burning body 
wastes and disappears, while nothing seems to be 
produced but warmth and light, which we are not 
in the habit of considering as substances; and when 
all has disappeared, except, perhaps, some trifling 
ashes, we naturally suppose it is gone, lost,destroy- 
ed. But, when the question is examined more ex- 
actly, we detect in the invisible stream of heated 
air which ascends from the glowing coal or flam- 
ing wax, the whole ponderable matter, only united 
in a new combination with the heated air, and dis- 
solved in it. So far from being thereby destroyed, 
it is only become again what it was before ii exist- 
ed in the form of charcoal or wax,an active agent 
in the business of the world, and the main support 
of vegetable and animal life, and is still suscep- 
tible of running again the same round, as circum- 
stances may determine ; so that, for aught we can 
see to the contrary, the same identical atom may 
be concealed for thousands of centuries in a lime- 
stone rock, may at length be quarried, set free in 
the limekiln, mix with the air, be absorbed from 
it by plants, and, in succession, become a part of 
the frames of myriads of living beings, till some 
concurrence of events consigns it once more to 
long repose, which, however, no way unfits it 
from again resuming its former activity. 
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Here do we meet again, but broken hearted, These are not 


like the tears 
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Oh! no, those drops were like 
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sorrow, The sie that fall weeping, but promise sweet 


morrow! 












































we meet again, broken hearted, These are not 
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Wept when we part. ..ed. 








Here do we mect again, but oh! how faded, 

All the sweet flowers that Youth and Love braided! 
Not one dear link of those garlands around us, 

In which the Hope=dream of our Fancy had bound us! 
Here do we meet again, but broken hearted, 


These are not like the tears wept when we parted. 


Yet thus to meet again, though ‘tis in tears, love! 
Something of joy, even rapture appears, love! 

Oh! the cold grave, how much dearer we'd find it 
Than that living death our Farewell left behind it! 
Here do we meet again, but broken hearted, 


These are not like the tears wept when we parted. 


like the tears 








